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o  F 
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T  O 
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BY  J.  A  I  K  I  N. 


Cetera,  vacuas  tenuissent  carmine  mentes, 
Omnia  jam  vulgata, 

Virgil. 

WARRINGTON: 


PRINTED  BY  W.  EYRES,  FOR  J.  JOHNSON,  NO,  72, 

ST,  Paul’s  church-yard,  London, 


M  D  C  C  L  X  X  V  I  I. 


T  O 


THOMAS  PENNANT,  Eso: 

F.R.S. 

O  F 

DOWNING,  FLINTSHIRE, 

S  I  R, 

INDEPENDENTLY  of  thede- 
fire  I  might  have  of  publickly 
expreflang  my  grateful  fenfe  of  the 
friendfhip  with  which  you  honour 
me^  juftice  would  feem  to  require 
that  a  piece,  the  original  idea  of 
which  was  folely  derived  from  an 
acquaintance  with  your  works,  and 
which  to  them  is  indebted  for  its 
mofi:  valuable  materials,  fliould  be 
infcribed  to  you* 

Its 


iv  DEDICATION. 

Its  purpofe  is  fuch  as  I  flatter 
myfelf  will  obtain  your  approbati¬ 
on.  It  is  to  add  incitements  to  the 
fludy  of  natural  hiftory,  by  placing 
in  a  ftronger  light  than  has  yet 
been  done,  the  advantages  that 
may  refult  from  it  to  the  mofl:  ex¬ 
alted  and  delightful  of  all  arts,  that 
of  poetry.  That  this  ftudy  is  not 
only  a  fource  of  agreeable  and  in¬ 
nocent  amufement,  but  conduces 
to  humanize  and  enlarge  the  mind, 
and  in  various  ways  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  has  been 
fufficiently  proved  by  the  obferva- 
tions  of  many  ingenious  writers. 
But  its  application  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  poetry,  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  the  fubjedt  of  particular  dif- 

cuflion. 
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cuffion.  By  confidering  it  in  this 
view,  I  therefore  thought  that 
fomething  new  in  its  favour  might 
be  fuggefted ;  and  if  what  I  have 
done  fhall  be  the  means  of  acqui- 
ring  you  a  iingle  fellow-labourer 
in  your  interefting  refearches  into 
British  Zoology,  I  ihall  not 
be  diifatisfied  with  my  fuccefs. 

I  am, 

SIR, 

the  fincereft  refpe^i  and  efteenty 
Tour  moft  obedient y 

and  obliged  Servant^ 


Warrington, 
Feb,  I,  1777. 


JOHN  AIK  IN. 
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A  N 


ESSAY 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

T  O 

POETRY. 

O  literary  complaint  is  more 
frequent  and  general  than 
that  of  the  infipidity  of 

Modern  Poetry,  While  the  votary  of 
fcience  is  continually  gratified  with  new 
objedts  opening  to  his  viev/j  the  lover 

B  of 


2  POETICAL  USE  OF 


of  poetry  is  wearied  and  difguftcd  with 
a  perpetual  repetition  of  the  fame  ima¬ 
ges,  clad  in  almdlf  the  fame  language. 
This  is  ufually  attributed  to  a  real  de¬ 
ficiency  of  poetical  genius  in  the  prefent 
age ;  and  fuch  caufes  are  afligned  for  it 
as  would  leave  us  little  room  to  hope 
for  any  favourable  change.  But  this 
folution,  as  it  is  invidious  in  its-  appli¬ 
cation,  and  difcouraging  in  its  effects, 
is  furely  alfo  contradidlory  to  that  juft 
relifli  for  the  beauties  of  poetry,  that 
tafte  for  found  and  manly  criticifm,  and 
that  improvement  in  the  other  elegant 

.  r 

arts,  which  muft  be  allowed  to  charac- 
terife  our  own  times.  The  ftate  in 
which  poetry  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
us  will  probably  afford  a  truer,  as  well 
as  a  more  favourable  explanation  of  the 

fadf. 
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3> 

fad.  It  comes  to  us,  worn  down,  en- 
feebled,  and  fettered. 

The  Epopcea,  circumfcribed  as  it 
perhaps  neceflarily  is  within  very  nar- 
row  limits,  fcarcely  offers  to  the  moff 
fertile  invention  a  fubjed  at  the  fame 
timie  original  and  proper.  Tragedy, 
exhaufted  by  the  infinite  number  of  its 
prodiidions,  is  nearly  reduced  to  the 
fame  condition.  The  artificial  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  Ode  almoft  inevitably  throws 
its  compofer  into  unmeaning  imitati-> 
on.  Elegy,  converfant  with  a  confined, 
and  almoft  uniform  train  of  emotions, 
cannot  but  frequently  become  languid 
and  feeble.  Satire,  indeed,  is  ftill  fuff 
ftciently  vigorous  and  prolific  ;  but 
its  offspring  is  little  fuited  to  pleafe 

B  2  a  mind 
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a  mind  fenfible  to  the  charms  of  ge¬ 
nuine  poetry.  It  would  feem,  then, 
that  novelty  was  the  prefent  requifite, 
more,  perhaps,  than  genius  :  it  is 
therefore  of  importance  to  enquire  what 
fource  is  capable  of  affording  it. 

That  novelty  Ihould  have  been  the 
leaft  fought  for  in  that  very  walk  which 
might  be  expelled  to  yield  it  in  the 
greatefi:  abundance,  will,  doubtlefs,  ap¬ 
pear  extraordinary.  Yet,  if  it  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  grand  and  beautiful  obje6ls 
which  nature  every  where  profufely 
throws  around  us,  are  the  moil  obvious 
llore  of  new  materials  to  the  poet,  it  muil 
alfo  be  confeifed  that  it  is  the  ftore  which 
of  all  others  he  has  the  moil  iparingly 
touched.  An  ingenious  critic,  Mr. 

Warton>. 
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Warton,  has  remarked  that  every 
painter  of  rural  beauty  fince  the  time  of 
Theocritus  (except  Thomfon)  has  copi¬ 
ed  his  images  from  him^,  without  ever 
looking  abroad  into  the  face  of  nature 
themfelves.  If  this  be  not  llridlly 
juft,  it  is  at  leaft  certain  that  fupineiiefs 
and  fervile  imitation  have  prevailed  to 
a  greater  degree  in  the.  defcription  of 
nature,  than  in  any  other  part  of  poetry. 
The  eftecft  of  this  has  been,  that  de- 
fcriptive  poetry  has  degenerated  into  a 
kind  of  phrafeology,  confiding  of  com¬ 
binations  of  words  which  have  been  fo 
long  coupled  together,  that,  like  the 
hero  and  his  epithet  in  Homer,  they 
are  become  infeparable  companions.  It 
is  amnfing,  under  fome  of  the  moft” 

*  Dedication  of  Warton  and  Pitt’s  Virgil. 

B  3  common 
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common  heads  of  defcription,  in  a  poe¬ 
tical  dictionary^  to  obferve  the  won¬ 
derful  famenefs  of  thoughts  and  exprU- 
fions  in  palTages  culled  from  a  dozen 
different  authors.  An  ordinary  verfi- 
fier  feeiTis  no  more  able  to  conceive  of 
the  Morn  without  rofy  fingers  and 
de’wy  lockS;,  or  Spring  without  flowers 
and  fliowers,  loves  and  groves^  than  of 
any  of  the  heathen  deities  without  their 
ufual  attributes.  Even  in  poets  of  a 
higher  order,  the  hand  of  a  copyifl  may 
be  traced  much  oftener  than  the  flrokes 
of  an  obferver.  Has  a  pidfurefque  cir- 
cumflance  been  imagined  by  fome  one 
original  genius  ?  Every  fucceeding  com- 
pofer  introduces  it  on  a  fimilar  occafion. 
He,  perhaps,  improves,  amplifies,  and 
in  fome  refpe6l  varies  the  idea  5  and  in 

fo 
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fo  doing  may  exhibit  confiderable  taftc 
and  ingenuity ;  but  ftill  he  contents 
himfelf  with  an  inferior  degree  of  me- 
rit,  while  the  materials  are  all  before 
him  for  attaining  the  highefl ;  and  fails 
of  gratifying  that  natural  third:  after  no¬ 
velty  which  may  be  fuppofed  peculiarly 
to  incite  the  reader  of  poetry. 

The  following  example  of  this  pro- 
penfity  to  imitation^  taken  from  writ¬ 
ers  of  diftinguiihed  charadter^  will  apt¬ 
ly  illuftrate  what  has  been  advanced. 

Shakespeare^  in  Macbeth,  thus  paints 
the  approach  of  night. 

■  to  black  Hecat’s  fummons 

The  Ihard-born  beetle  with  his  drowry  hums 
Hath  rung  night’s  yawning  peal. 

B4  Th? 
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The  fame  circumftance  is  reprc- 
fented  in  thefe  lines  of  Milton’s  Ty- 
cidas, 

. .  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray-fly"^  winds  her  fultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  jhe  frefli  dews  of  night. 

Gray’s  Elegy  in  a  country  church-yard 
next  offers  the  beautiful  line . 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 

Lastly,  Collins,  in  his  Ode  to  Eve¬ 
nings  exhibits  the  fame  obje6l  more 
nainutely. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  fmall,  but  fullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rifes  midft  the  twilight  path, 

Againft  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedlefs  huii^. 

*  The  cockchafFer  5  the  iiifedt  meant  in  all  the  four  pafTa- 
ges. 
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Several  other  inflances  might  be 
adduced  of  the  introdu6lioii  of  the  fame 
circumftance  into  an  evening  landfldpi 
but  as  they  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with 
in  pieces  of  inferior  reputation^  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  particularize  them.  In 
all  the  preceding  quotations  the  image 
is  employed  with  propriety,  and  repre- 
fented  with  elegance ;  but  its  fuccelTive 
adoption  by  fo  many  different  writers 
fufliciently  evinces  what  I  meant  to 
deduce  from  it,  a  real  want  of  variety  in 
poetical  imagery,  proceeding  from  a 
fcarcity  of  original  obfervations  of  na¬ 
ture. 

t 

The  want  of  variety  and  novelty  is 
not,  however,  the  only  defedt  of  thofe 
poets  who  have  occafionally  introdu¬ 
ced 
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ced  the  defcription  of  natural  objecfts^ 
It  is  no  lefs  common  to  find  their  de- 
fcriptions  faint,  obfcure,  and  ill  charac¬ 
terized  ;  the  properties  of  things  mifla- 
ken,  and  incongruous  parts  employed 
in  the  compofition  of  the  fame  pidbure. 
This  is  owing  to  a  too  curfory  and  ge¬ 
neral  furvey  of  objedls,  without  ex¬ 
ploring  their  minuter  diflindions  and 
mutual  relations  ;  and  is  only  to  be  rec¬ 
tified  by  accurate  and  attentive  obferva- 
tion,  condu61ed  upon  fomewhat  of  a 
fcientific  plan.  As  the  artift  who  has 
not  ftudied  the  body  with  anatomical 
precifion,  and  examined  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  every  limb,  both  with  refpe61: 
to  its  own  feveral  parts,  and  the  whole 
fyflem,  cannot  produce  a  juft  and  har¬ 
monious  reprefentation  of  the  human 

frame  5 
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frame ;  fo  the  defcriptive  poet^  who 
does  not  habituate  himfelf  to  view  the 
feveral  obje6ts  of  nature  minutely,  and 
in  comparifon  with  each  other,  muft 
ever  fail  in  giving  his  pictures  the  con- 
gruity  and  animation  of  real  life. 

As  thefe  defe^ls  conftantly  attend 
every  writer  of  inferior  rank,  nothing 
would  be  eafier  than  to  multiply  in- 
fiances  of  them.  I  fhall,  however,  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  to  a  few,  which,  that  they 
may  carry  more  weight,  fhall  be  drawn 
from  refpedlable  fources. 

The  genius  of  the  eaftern  poets,  bold, 
ardent,  and  precipitate,  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  averfe  to  precifion  and  accuracy. 
Hurried  away  by  the  warm  emotions 

arifmg 
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arifing  from  an  idea  forcibly  impreffed 
upon  their  minds,,  they  often  feem  en-. 
tirely  to  lofe  fight  of  the  train  of  thought 
which  the  propofed  fubjedt  would  feem 
naturally  to  fugged:.*  Hence  their  de- 
fcriptions,  however  animated  and  ftri- 
king  in  certain  points,  are  feldom  full 
and  diflindl:  enough  to  form  accu¬ 
rate  reprefentations.  I  will  venture 
to  cite  thofe  highly  celebrated  zoologi-^ 
cal  paintings  in  the  book  of  Job  in 
confirmation  of  this  remark.  In  all  of 
thefe  it  is  found,  that  fome  one  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  animal,  which  it  indeed 
polTeffes  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  not 
exciufively,  gives  the  leading  tone  to 
the  defcription,  and  occupies  the  v/hole 

*  See  the  bifliop  of  Oxford’s  truly  claffical  and  ingenious 
^releEiiont  on  Sacred  Poetry. 
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attention  of  the  poet,  to  the  neglecft 
of  every  minuter,  though  perhaps  more 
difcriminating  circumftance.  Thus,  the 
foie  quality  of  the  horfe  which  is  dwelt 
upon,  is  his  courage  in  war.  This> 
indeed,  is  pi6lured  with  great  force  and 
fublimity  j  but  by  images,  many  of 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  any  0- 
ther  warlike  creature.  Even  the  noble 
expreffion  of  his  neck  being  cloathed 
with  thunder,”  is  not  fo  finely  defcrip- 
tive,  becaufe  it  is  lefs  appropriated^ 
than  the  luxuriat  toris  animofum 
pedbjs”  of  Virgil ;  and,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  I  can  fcarcely  agree  with  Mr. 
Warton  in  preferring  the  paffage  He 
fwalloweth  the  ground  with  fiercenef^ 
and  rage,  neither  believeth  he  that 

it 
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it  is  the  found  of  the  trumpet,'’  to  the 
lines 

Stare  loco  nefcit ;  micat  auribus,  &  tremit  artas ; 
Colledumque  premens  volvit  fub  naribus  ignem. 

The  indiilinctnefs  of  mofl:  of  the 
other  defcriptions  in  this  book  may  be 
inferred  from  the  very  different  opini¬ 
ons  entertained  by  critics  concerning 
die  animals  whidi  the  writer  intended. 
Thus,  the  behemoth  is  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  be  the  elephant,  by  others  the  hip¬ 
popotamus.  The  reem^  abfurdly  in  our 
verfion  rendered  the  unicOrn,  is  vari- 
oufly  interpreted  the  rhinoceros,  urus, 
oryx,  and  bifon.  What  is  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  leviathan^  to  which  a 
whole  chapter  is  appropriated,  has,  with 
dmoft  equal  plaufibiiity,  been  main¬ 
tained 
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tained  to  be  the  whale  and  the  cro¬ 
codile  —  a  fifh,  and  an  amphibious 
quadruped.  It  may,  indeed,  be  al- 
iedged,  that  the  delign  of  the  poet  in 
this  place,  which  was  to  inculcate  fub- 
lime  ideas  of  the  Divine  Power  and 

t 

Majeily  from  confiderations  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  works,  and  fentiments 
of  humiliation  from  the  comparifon  of 
human  ftrength  and  courage  to  thofe  of 
other  creatures,  did  not  require^  or 
even  admit  of  minutenefs  in  zoologi¬ 
cal  defcription.  Still,  however,  fuch 
want  of  precifion  in  the  great  outlines 
of  his  figures,  mufc  be  imputed  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  charadleriftie  manner, 
rather  than  to  the  decifioa  of  the  judg¬ 
ment. 


This 
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This  fault,  if  we  may  venture  to 
tall  it  fo,  to  which  the  oriental  writers, 
from  the  peculiar  call  of  their  genius, 
and  an  exuberance  of  that  fire  which 
conflitutes  the  very  eflence  of  poetry, 
were  liable,  is  not,  however,  that  a- 
gainfl  which  it  is  neceiTary  to  caution 
a  modern  poet.  Want  of  knowledge, 
attention,  or  difcernment,  have  occa- 
fioned  thofe  failures  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  inflances  are  meant  to  exemplify. 

Lucan,  a  poet  much  more  conver- 
fant  with  thefchools  of  rhetoricians  than 
with  the  works  of  nature,  has  contri¬ 
ved  to  fhew  great  ignorance  in  a  clofe 
and  ferviie  copy  from  Virgil.  That 
writer,  in  a  pafTage  hereafter  to  be 
quoted,  defcribes  with  admirable  truth 

an4 
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and  nature  thofe  prefages  of  an  im¬ 
pending  florm  which  appear  in  the 
actions  of  certain  animals.  Among  the 
reft,  he  mentions  that  of  the  heron’s 
leaving  its  accuftomed  haunts  in  the 
marfhes,  and  foaring  to  a  great  height 
in  the  air.  This  circumftance  is  thus 
varied  in  the  reprefentation  by  Lucan. 

- - - - - - — —  aufa  volare 

\ 

Ardea  fublimis,  penn^  coaiifa  natanti* 

The  heron  dares  to  fty  on  hlgh^ 
frufting  to  its  fwimming  feather.” 

He  feems  to  have  concluded  that  the 
heron,  as  a  fowl  converfant  with  water^ 
muft  be  a  fwimmer ;  whereas  every  one 
in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
this  bird  knows  that  it  Cakes  its  prey 

C  only . 
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only  by  wading,  for  which  its  long  legs 
are  admirably  adapted.  Some  of  his 
commentators,  indeed,  have  attempted 
to  free  him  from  the  imputation  of 
ignorance,  by  fuppohng  that  the  epithet 
Jwimming  feather’'  was  intended  to 
denote  that  eafy  motion  of  a  bird 
through  the  air  which  has  often  been 
refembled  to  failing  or  fwimming.  But 
from  the  whole  turn  of  the  paffage,  it 
appears  evident  to  me,  that  Lucan  meant 
to  improve  upon  his  original  by  one  of 
thofe  ajitithetical  points  which  on  all 
occahons  he  fo  much  delights  to  intro¬ 
duce  ;  the  images  of  flying  and  fwimming 
are  therefore  fet  in  oppofition  to  each 
other  i  and  unlefs  the  latter  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  its  fimple  fignification,  the  words 
daring  ”  and  trufting  ”  are  not  at 
all  applicable.  Were  even  the  other  ex¬ 
planation 
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planation  admitted^  the  fmooth  fwim-* 
ming  motion  would  very  ill  apply  to  a 
bird  which  is  remarkable  for  its  heavy 
and  laborious  flight. 

His  variation  of  another  circumftance 
in  the  fame  paffage  is  equally  erroneous. 
To  the  crow^  which  Virgil  deferibes 
as  flalking  folitary  over  the  dry  fands, 
he  alfo  attributes  the  aftion  which  that 
poet  rightly  appropriates  to  water-fowl, 
of  dafhing  the  water  over  its  body  be¬ 
fore  flormy  weather. 

- ^caput  fpargensundisjVelutoccupet  imbrem, 

Inftabili  greffu  metitur  litofa  cornix. 

Mr.  Warton’s  tranflation  of  Virgil, 
though  in  general  extremely  chafte  and 
corredl,  affords  one  inftance  of  fimilar 

error  in  deviating  from  the  original. 

C  2  Behold 
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Behold  for  thee  the  neighboring  naiad  crops 
The  violetpale,  and  poppy’s  fragrant  tops.  Eel,  II. 

The  epithet  fragrant  is  the  tranfla- 
tor's  addition ;  and  an  improper  one  i 
fince  that  plant  has  only  a  faint  difagree- 
able  odour. 

A  MISTAKE,  different  in  kind,  fince 
it  relates  to  time  rather  than  to  quality, 
yet  refembling  in  fubjedt,  appears  in 
Pope's  firft  paftoral.  The  rofe  is  re- 
prefented  as  blowing  along  with  the  cro¬ 
cus  and  violet ;  though,  in  reality,  fome 
months  intervene  betwixt  their  flower¬ 
ing. 

Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  vi’let  glow. 

Here  weitern  winds  on  breathing  rofes  blow. 

Manilius,  in  a  fliort  defeription  of 
Africa,  has  improperly  introduced  t^e 

peaceful 
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peaceful  and  innoxious  elephant  into  an 
enumeration  of  the  fierce  and  venemous 
animals  which  infefl  that  torrid  region. 

Huic  varias  peftes,  diverfaque  membra  ferarum^ 
Conceffit  bellis  natura  infefta  futuris  ; 

Horrendos  angues,  habitataque  membra  veneno, 
Et  mortis  partus,  viventia  crimina  terras  ; 

Et  vaftos  elephantes  habet,  fasvofq-ue  leones. 

In  poeaas  fsecunda  fuas,  park  horrida  tellus. 

Astronom.  lib.  Iv. 

Mr.  Creech,  in  his  tranflation  of 
this  pafTage,  has  aggravated  this  impro¬ 
priety  almofl  to  ridicule,  by  coupling 
the  lion  and  elephant  in  one  a6lion,  en¬ 
tirely  unfuitable  to  the  latter. 

Here  nature,  angry  with  mankind,  prepares 
Strange  monfters,  inftrumehts  of  future  wars ; 
Here  fnakes,  thofe  cells  of  poifon,  take  their  birth, 
ThoCe  living  crimes  and  grievance  of  the  earth  ; 

C  3  Fruitful 
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Fruitful  in  its  own  plagues,  the  defert  fhore 
Hears  elephants  and  frightful  lions  roar, 

Shakespeare^  in  the  two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona^  gives  the  following  beautiful 
lines  to  the  banifhed  Valentine. 

Here  can  I  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any. 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 

Tune  my  diftreifes,  and  record  my  woes. 

The  plaintive  chara6ter  of  the  night¬ 
ingale  renders  its  introduction  pleafing 
and  proper  ;  but  Congreve^  in  a  paflage 
apparently  imitated  from  this,  has  Ipoil- 
ed  the  image  by  transferring  it  to  the 
lark,  whofe  character  is  always  cheerful 
and  fprightly. 

The  morning  lark  to  mine  accords  his  note. 

And  tunes  to  ray  diftrefs  his  warbling  throat. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  the 
leviathan  of  Job  is  varioufly  underflood 

by 
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by  critics  for  the  whale  and  the  croco¬ 
dile.  Both  thefe  animals  are  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  fmallnefs  of  their  eyes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies. 
Thofe  of  the  crocodile  are  indeed  faid  to 
be  extremely  piercing  out  of  the  water  ; 
in  which  fenfe,  therefore^  the  poet's  ex- 
prefTion  that  its  eyes  are  like  the  eye¬ 
lids  of  the  morning  ”  can  only  be  appli¬ 
cable.  Dr.  Young,  however,  in  his  pa- 
raphrafe  on  this  part  of  Job,  defcribing 
the  crocodile  as  the  animal  intended  in 
the  original,  has  given  the  image  an  er¬ 
roneous  reference  to  the  magnitude,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  brightnefs  of  its  eye. 

Large  is  his  front ;  and  when  his  burnifli’d  eyes 
Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  feems  to  rife.* 

*  Herodotus,  fpeaklng  of  the  crocodile,  fays,  that  it  has 
the  eyes  of  a  hog  :  £  %£i  ^£  o(pBiX}^fjLOUi;  {ABV,  uog  :  Lib.  II. 
A  ftriking  contraft  to  the  image  given  of  them  by  the  poet, 
taken  in  any  fenfe, 

C4  These 
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These  inftances  might  be  infinitely 
muitipliedj  were  we  to  include  thofe 
falfe  reprefentations  of  nature  which  an¬ 
cient  error  or  fable  firfl  introduced,  but 
which,  having  been  made  the  foundati¬ 
on  of  ingenious  figures  and  pleafing  al-» 
lufions,  the  poets  of  every  age  have  a- 
dopted.  Such  are,  the  fong  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  fwan ;  die  halcyon’s  nefi: ;  the  cro¬ 
codile’s  tears  ;  the  pelican’s  feeding  her 
young  with  her  blood ;  and  the  whole 
exiflence  of  the  phoenix.  When  we  re¬ 
coiled:  the  multitude  of  beautiful  images 
and  defcriptions  formed  upon  thefe  fic¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  very  language  of  por 
ctry  is  in  many  inftances  derived  froni 
them,  we  ftiall  be  apt  to  regard  them 
pot  only  with  indulgence,  but  venerati¬ 
on.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  ad¬ 
here  to  this  unqueftionable  principle, 

tha| 
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that  nothing  can  be  really  beautiful 
which  has  not  truth  for  its  balls  ;  if  we 
attend  to  the  boundlefs  variety  of  ge¬ 
nuine  beauties,  applicable  to  every  pur- 
pofe  of  ornament,  which  nature  liberal¬ 
ly  fcatters  around  us ;  if  we  reflect  on 
the  danger  of  fuffering  falfehood  and 
error  habitually  to  intrude  even  in  mat^ 
ters  of  the  flighted:  importance  ;  we  lhal} 
fcarcely  give  our  alTent  to  a  licence,  as 
unnecelTary  as  it  is  hazardous.  A  mo¬ 
dern  writer  can  lofe  nothing  by  this  ri¬ 
gour  ^  for  hnce  both  true  and  falfe  wit 
have  fo  long  been  employed  upon  thefe 
topics,  every  thing  brilliant  or  ingenious 
which  they  can  fugged:,  mud:  have  long 
fince  been  exhauhed  ;  and  the  revival'  of 
them  at  prefent  is  as  much  a  proof  of 
barren  invention  as  of  falfe  tafte. 


Where 
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Where  the  profelTed  intention  of  the 
poet  is  the  defcription  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  every 
fabulous  idea  Ihould  be  religioufly  a- 
voided.  Thus,  it  has  been  remarked 
by  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Britijh  Zoology^ 
that  Virgil,  who,  in  fpeaking  figura¬ 
tively  of  the  fwan  as  the  poet’s  bird, 
aferibes  to  it  its  ufual  mufical  attributes, 
when  he  mentions  it  under  its  proper 
character  of  a  water-fowl,  gives  it  the 
harfh  note  really  belonging  to  that  or¬ 
der  of  birds. 

Dant  fonitum  rauci  per  ftagna  loquacia  cygni. 

IX.  458. 

The  hoarfe  fwans  feream  along  the  founding  marfli. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucretius  has 
adopted  the  fabulous  notion  of  the  fwan, 
even  in  die  exemplication  of  a  philofo^ 

phical 
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phical  propofition.  Speaking  of  the 
different  nature  of  founds,  he  fays, 

Nec  fimili  penetrant  aureis  primordia  forma, 
Quom  tuba  depreffo  graviter  fub  murmure  mugit, 
Aut  roboant  raucum  retrocita  cornua  bombum, 
Valibus  et  cycni  gelidis  orti  ex  Heliconis 
Cum  liquidam  tolliint  lugubri  voce  querelam. 

Lib. IV. 


Nor  are  the  figures  of  the  feeds  alike. 

Which  from  the  grave  and  murm’ring  trumpet 
llrike. 

To  thofe  of  dying  fwans,  whofe  lateft  breath 
In  mournful  llrains  laments  approaching  death. 

Creech. 

And  in  another  paffage  he  blends 
this  fi(S:ion  with  reality  in  a  itianner 
equally  injudicious. 

Parvus  ut  eft  cycni  melior  canor,  ille  gruum  quam^ 
Clamor,  in  stheriis  difperfus  nubibus  Auftri. 

Ibid. 

As 
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As  the  lo\y  warbling  of  the  fvvan  excels 
The  crane’s  loud  clangor,  fcatter’d  thro’  th^e 
clouds.  * 

This  latter  paiTage,  as  well  as  the 

line  above  quoted  from  Virgil,  is  part 

of  a  fimile ;  whence  I  take  occafion 

to  remark,  that,  as  it  is  the  bufmefs 

of  every  figure  of  comparifon  either  to 

illuftrate  or  to  enforce  the  fimple  idea, 

it  is  certainly  requifite  that  they  Ihould 

be  founded  upon  circumflances  to  which 

the  mind  of  the  reader  can  afifent;  other- 

wife  they  can  produce  little  effe6l.  The 

writer  of  Scrihlerus  gives  a  ludicrous  ex- 
\ 

ample  of  a  fimile  built  upon  fidioi). 

% 

Thu6  have  I  feeu  in  Araby  the  blell 

A  phoenix  couch’d  upon  her  funeral  nefl: ; 

CREECH’stranflatlon  of  thefe  lines  is  fo  very  Inadequate 
as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  original. 


a  fight 
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a  fight  which  neither  the  author^,  nor 
any  one  elfe,  ever  did  fee.  Obvious  as 
the  abfurdity  here  is,  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  Milton,  though  written  quite 
in  the  fpirit  of  that  divine  poet,  Hands 
upon  the  very  fame  ground  of  cenfure. 

As  when  a  gryfFon  thro’  the  wildernefs 
With  winged  courfe,  o’er  hill  or  moory  dal® 
Purfues  the  Arimafpian,  who  by  Health 
Has  from  his  wakeful  cultody  purloin’d 
The  guarded  gold. 

Parad.  Lost, 

Perhaps,  in  a  modern  writer  we 
Ihould  require  an  adherence  to  truth,^ 
even  in  the  reprefentation  of  thofe  high¬ 
er  and  lefs  obvious  parts  of  the  oecono- 
my  of  natyre  which  come  under  the 
furvey  of  philofophy.  The  Copernican 
theory  of  the  folar  fyllem  has  been  now 
long  enough  eftablifhed  to  take  place 

of 
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of  the  Ptolemaic  even  in  poetical  allu- 
fion  i  and  the  fun,  tranquilly  feated 
in  the  centre  of  its  vail  dependencies, 
cheering,  invigorating,  and  animating 
the  whole,  may,  on  every  occafion  of 
fublime  imagery,  fupercede  the  chariot 
of  Phoebus,  for  ever  painfully  dragged 
round  the  petty  globe  we  inhabit. 
How  inexcufable  is  the  reafoning,  the 
philofophical  Dr.  Young  in  adopting 
an  abfurd  notion  entertained  by  fome 
of  the  fathers,  that  the  final  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  the  world  will  begin  at  midnight; 
as  if  it  were  poflible  for  night  at  any 
one  inflant  to  be  univerfal  on  the  globe, 
or  an  equal  portion  of  the  earth  were 
not  always  illuminated  by  the  fun ! 

At  midnight,  when  mankind  is  wrapt  in  peace. 
And  worldly  fancy  feeds  on  golden  dreams. 


To 
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To  give  more  dread  to  man’s  moft  dreadful  hour, 
At  midnight,  ’tis  prefum’d,  this  pomp  will  burft 
From  tenfold  darknefs. 

Night  Thoughts. 

Even  in  the  more  confined  parte  of 
knowledge,  with  which  it  is  not  requi- 
lite  for  a  perfon  of  liberal  education  to 
be  intimately  acquainted,  exploded  er¬ 
rors  fhould  be  avoided,  whenever  it  is 
thought  proper  to  introduce  fuch  fub- 
je6ls.  Allufions  to  chemiftry  were  ex¬ 
tremely  fafhionable  in  the  poetry  of  the 
laft  century  ;  but  fo  many  falfe  opinion^ 
were  then  received  into  that  fcience, 
that  the  fame  images  would  give  difguft 
rather  than  pleafure  to  one  acquainted 
v/ith  it  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  improve- 
ment.  The  fancied  revivification  of  a 
flower  from  its  afhes,  which  furniflied 
a  topic  for  the  wit  of  Cowley  and 

D’avenant, 
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D'avenant,  could  fcarcely  be  employed 
to. advantage  by  a  modern  writer. 

On  the  whole,  although  fielions  of 
fome  kind  have  been  juilly  accounted 
the  very  foul  of  poetry,  and  cannot  be 
rejected  without  depriving  it  of  its 
choicefl  ornaments,  yet  falfe  reprefen-^ 
tations  of  natural  things,  the  real  pro¬ 
perties  of  which  are  commonly  known, 
and  are  equally  capable  of  poetical  life, 
cannot  Hand  the  teft  of  found  criticifrn, 

'  And  efpecially,  the  trite  and  hackney¬ 
ed  fables  of  ancient  poets,  when  copied 
by  modern  writers,  mu  ft  appear  as  fri¬ 
gid  and  uninterefting  as  they  are  ex¬ 
travagant  and  unnatural. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  chiefly  at¬ 
tempted  to  fliew  that  the  accurate  and 

fcieijitifi^ 
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fcientific  fludy  of  nature  would  obviate 
many  of  the  defeats  ufually  difcoverable 
in  poetical  compofitions.  The  more 
pleafing  taflc  fucceeds,  of  exhibiting  to 
view  the  beauties  which  the  poet  may 
derive  from  this  fource.  And  here,  I 
lhall  firft  remark,  that  every  part  of 
natural  hiftory  does  not  feem  equally 
capable  of  affording  poetical  imagery. 
The  vegetable  creation,  delightful  as 
it  is  to  the  fenfes,  and  extenfive  in  uti¬ 
lity,  yields  comparatively  few  materi¬ 
als  to  the  poet,  whofe  art  is  principal¬ 
ly  defedtive  in  reprefenting  thofe  qua¬ 
lities  in  which  it  chiefly  excels  \  colour, 
fcent,  and  tafle.  The  mineral  king¬ 
dom  is  flill  more  fteril,  and  uncommo- 
dated  to  defcription.  The  animal  race, 
who,  in  common  with  their  human  lord 
and  head,  have,  almoft  univerfally, 
'  '  D  fomewhat 
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fomewhat  of  moral  and  intellectual  cha¬ 
racter  ;  whofe  motionSjj  habitations,  and 
purfuits,  are  fo  infinitely  and  curiouily 
varied ;  and  whofe  connection  with 
man  arifes  to  a  fort  of  companionfhip 
and  mutual  attachment ;  feem  on  thefe 
accounts  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  poetry.  Separately  confider- 
ed,  they  afford  matter  for  pleafmg  and 
even  fublime  fpeculation  j  in  the  rural 
landfkip  they  give  animation  to  the 
objects  around  them;  and  viewed  in 
cpmparifon  with  human  kind,  they  fug- 
geft  amufing  and  inflruCtive  leffons. 
That  part  of  natural  hiftory  termed  zo¬ 
ology  has  therefore  almoft  folely  furnifh- 
ed  the  fubjeCts  of  the  enfuing  pages* 

To  Ihiew,  by  examples  draw’n  from 
thofe  poets  who  have  eminently  fucceed- 

ed 
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ed  in  defcriptions  of  animal  nature,  that 
this  fource  has  a(flually  been  prodii6live 
of  beauties  of  the  moft  flriking  kind ; 
and  to  point  out  from  the  writers  in  na¬ 
tural  hiilory  fome  new  objects  which 
might  have  improved  the  poetry  of  paft, 
or  may  adorn  that  of  future  compofers, 
will  be  the  attempt  of  the  remaining 
part  of  this  ElTay. 

No  writer  among  the  ancients  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  made  a  more  advantage¬ 
ous  ufe  of  zoological  obfervations  than 
Virgil.  This  great  poet,  whofe  reputa¬ 
tion  has,  perhaps,  been  injured  by  his 
excellencies,  fince  a  nice  attention  to 
eorredinefs  and  harmony  is  ufually 
thought  incompatible  with  exalted  ge¬ 
nius,  had,  in  reality,  all  that  enthufi- 
aftic  fondnefs  for  the  beauties  of  nature 

D  2  v/hich 
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which  univerfally  accompanies  a  fublimc 
and  vigorous  imagination.  Of  the  three 
kinds  of  poetical  compohtion  in  which 
he  engaged^  one  alone,  however,  gave 
free  fcope  to  his  talents  for  original 
defcription.  In  paftoral  and  epic  poe¬ 
try  he  was  an  imitator ;  but  the  Geor¬ 
gies  were  his  owns*  his  favourite  and 
finifhed  work  ;  in  which  his  genius  dif- 
played  itfelf,  free  from  every  reftr^int, 
except  fuch  as  the  plan  of  a  dida6lic 
poem  neceffarily  impofed.  It  accord¬ 
ingly  contains  a  larger  fhare  of  natural 
beauties  than  any  other  produdtion,  an- 
tient  or  modern,  Thomfon’s  Seqfons  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a 
ftiil  more  enlarged  and  unencumbered 

^  The  rude  (ketch  of  Hefiod  can  fcarcely  be  accounted 
even  a  diftant  model  of  Virgirs  Georgies, 

plan. 
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plan.  Some  of  thefe  I  fliall  feleft  for 
the  purpofes  of  this  Eflay. 

Among  the  prognoftics  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  ftormj  related  in  the  firfl:  Georgicj 
thofe  derived  from  the  adions  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals  are  hngularly  pidurefque. 
Many  of  thefe,  it  is  true,  are  borrow¬ 
ed  from  Aratus,  a  Greek  poet;  but 
they  are  all  fo  improved  by  the  rnaf- 
terly  hand  of  Virgil,  as  well  in  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  new  circumftances,  as  the 
fuperior  force  and  beauty  of  the  didtion^ 
that  they  become,  in  great  meafure,  his 
own.  What  truth,  variety,  and  dif- 
tindnefs  in  the  following  images  1 

Cum  medio  celeres  revolant  ex  aequore  Mergi, 
Clamoremque  ferunt  ad  litora,  cumque  marinie 

D  3  III 
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In  Ucco  ludunt  Fulicas  :  notafque  paludes 
Deferit,  atque  altam  fupra  volat  Ardea  *  nubem. 

When  loud  the  Corm’rant  fcreams,  and  feeks  the 
land. 

And  Coots  and  Sea-gulls  fport  upon  the  fand  ; 
And  the  tall  Hern  liis  marlhy  haunts  forfakes. 
And  tow’rs  to  heav’n  above  the  cuftom’d  lake«. 

Warton, 

,,  , — - —  numquam  imprudendbus  imber 

Obfuit.  aut  ilium  furgentem  vallibus  imis 
Aeriae  fugere  Grues  :  aut  Bucula  caslurn 
Sufpiciens,  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras  : 

Aut  arguta  lacus  circumvolitavit  Hirundo  : 

Et  veterem  in  limo  Ranas;  cecinere  querelam. 
Sacpius  &  tedds  penetralibus  extulit  ova 
Angulldm  Formica  terens  iter — 

*  The  Bittern  is  thought  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  be  the  fpe- 
cles  of  Heron  here  meant,  from  the  obfervation  of  Wiliugh- 
by  that  this  bird  in  autumn  foars  into  the  air  with  a  fpiral 
afcent  to  a  great  height,  making  at  the  fame  time  a  fingular 
noife.  Femtt  Br,  Zoo!, 
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'  ■*  et  e  paftu  decedens  agmine  magno 

Corvorum  increpuit  denfis  exercitiis  alls. 

Jam  varias  pelagi  volucres,  &  quas  Afia  circum 
Dulcibus  in  ftagnis  rimantur  prata  Caydri, 
Certatim'  largos  humeris  infundere  rores ; 

Nunc  caput  objedare  fretis,  nunc  currere  in  undasj 
Et  fludio  incalTum  videas  geftire  lavandi. 

Turn  Cornix  plena  pluvium  vocat  improba  voce, 
Et  fbla  in  ficca  fecum  Ipatiatur  arena,. 

Sure  warnings  ftill  the  ftormy  Ihowers  precede ; 
The  confcious  Cranes  forfake  the  vapoury  mead. 
The  Heifer  tolling  high  her  head  in  air. 

With  broader  nodrils  fnulfs  the  gale  afar ; 

Light  Ikims  the  chirping  Swallow  o’er  the  flood. 
The  Frogs  croak  hoarfely  on  their  beds  of  mud  5 
Her  eggs  abroad  the  prudent  Pifm ire  bears. 

While  at  her  work  a  narrow  road  Ihe  wears. 

.  . .  'I  on  ruftling  pinions  loud 

The  Crows,  *  a  numerous  hoft !  from  pafture 
homeward  crowd, 

D  4  Lo ! 

*  Mr.  Pennant  fuppofes  the  Corvus  of  Virgil  to  be  the 
Rook,  as  l^e  only  fpecies  of  the  kind  which  is  gregarious  j 

and 
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Xo  !  various  fea-fowl,  and  each  bird  that  breeds 
In  Ahan  lakes,  near  fweet  Cayfter’s  meads. 

O’er  their  fmooth  flioulders  ftrive  the  fire  am  to 


fling, 

And  wadi  in  wanton  fport  each  fnowy  wing ; 
Now  dive,  now  run  upon  the  wat’ry  plain, 
And  long  to  lave  their  downy  plumes  in  vain  i 
Loudly  the  rains  the  boding  Rook  demands. 
And  folitary  Italks  acrofs  the  torching  fands. 


Warton 


The  approaching  return  of  fair  wea¬ 
ther  is  iikewife  marked  out  by  tokens 
drawn  from  the  animal  creation.  One 
of  thefe  forms  an  extremely  natural  and 


Turn  liquidas  Corvi,  prelTo  ter  guttute  voces 
Aut  quater  ingeminant :  et  fsepe  cubilibus  aids, 
Nefcio  qua  prceter  folitum  dulcedine  lasti, 

and  the  Cornix,  mentioned  a  few  lines  below,  and  Iranfla- 
ted  Rook,  the  Carrion  Crow,  Br,  ZoqU 


Inter 
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Inter  fe  foliis  ilrepitant :  juvat  imbribus  a£lis, 
Progeniem  parvam,  dulcefq^ue  revifere  nidos. 

With  throats  comprefs’d,  with  flirill  and  clearer 
voice. 

The  tempeft  gone,  the  cawing  Rooks  rejoice; 
Seek  with  unufual  joys,  on  branches  hung 
Their  much  lov’d  nefts,  and  feed  their  callow 
young. 

Warton, 

It  k  obfervable  that  Thomfon,  who 
ftudied  nature  fo  attentively  as  well 
,to  merit  the  epithet  given  him  by  Mr, 
Pennant  of  the  Naturaltft\  Poety  has  al- 
moft  tranflated  Virgil's  prognoflics  of 
the  weather,  fcarcely  adding  a  fingle 
circumftance.  We  ihall  prefently,  how- 
ever,  find  fufiicient  occaiion  to  difplay 
his  unrivalled  excellence  in  delineations 
from  nature. 
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The  fiibje6ls  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Georgies  are  exprefsly  zoological,  and 
afford  many  fine  palfages  in  which  the 
poet’s  accurate  attention  to  natural  hif- 
tory  is  evinced.  It  is  worthy  of  obfcr- 

vation,  that  he  has,  in  a  manner,  con- 

¥ 

fined  his  claim  of  originality  to  thefe 
books ;  introducing  them  with  a  decla¬ 
ration  that  every  other  fubje6l  of  poetry 
is  already  exhaulled.  If  this  could  be 
faid  with  truth  in  the  time  of  Virgil, 
how  much  more  forcibly  will  it  apply  to 
the  flate  of  poetry  in  our  days  ? 

From  the  third  Georgic  I  fhall  fele61: 
a  paffage  more  fimply  and  purely  de- 
feriptive  than  perhaps  any  other  to  be 
met  within  poetry.  It  is  indeed  fo  cir- 
cumflantial  and  exadt  that  it  might  al- 
moft  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  naturalifl, 

and 
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and  y^t  fo  replete  with  glowing  expref- 
fion  and  lively  fancy,  that  fcarcely  any 
thing  can  be  more  charafteriftic  of  the 
poet. — A  ftriking  example  how  happi¬ 
ly  their  refpedlive  ideas  may  be  blended  ! 
This  is  the  celebrated  defcription  of  the 
Calabrian  Cherfydrus, 


Eft  etlam  llle  malus  Calabris  in  faltibus  anguis, 
Squamea  convolvens  fublato  petftore  terga, 

Atque  notis  longam  maculofusgrandibus  alvum : 
Qui,  dum  amnes  ulli  rumpuntur  fontibus,  &dum 
Vere  madent  udo  terras  ac  pluvialibus  auftris, 
Stagna  colit,  ripifque  habitans,  hie  pifeibus 
atram 

Improbus  ingluviem  ranifque  loquacibus  explet. 
Poftquam  exiifta  pains,  terraeque  ardore  dehifeunt, 
Exilit  in  liccum,  &  flammantia  lumina  torquens 
Sasvit  agris,  afperque  fiti  atque  exterritus  «ftu« 
Ne  mihi  turn  molles  fub  dio  carpere  fomnos, 
Neu  dorfo  nemoris  libeat  jacuifle  per  herbas : 
Cum,  pofitis  novus  exuviis,  nitidufque  juventa, 

Volvitur, 
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Volvitur,  aut  catulos  te(5l;is  aut  ova  relinquens^ 
Arduus  ad  folem,  &  Unguis  micat  ore  trifulcis. 

Calabria's  forefts  breed  a  baneful  fiiake. 

With  lofty  breafl:  elate,  and  fcaly  back, 

And  with  broad  fpots  his  winding  belly  black ; 
Who,‘  when  the  rivers  burll  their  rocky  bounds. 
And  fouthern  diowers  bedew  the  vernal  grounds. 
Haunts  the  moiil  bank,  and  in  the  wat’ry  bogs 
Swells  his  dire  paunch  with  fifh,  and  croaking 
frogs : 

But  when  keen  heat  the  fens  of  moillure  drains. 
And  cleaves  the  glebe,  he  rages  o’er  the  plains. 
While  mad  with  thirft,  and  fill'd  with  drear 
amaze. 

At  the  fierce  beam  his  rolling  eye-lids  blaze. 

t 

May  ne'er  foft  fleep  on  a  green  bank,  furprife. 
Fall  by  fome  foreft-fide,  my  drooping  eyes. 
When  call  his  Ikin,  and  fleek  in  youthful  prime, 
Recent  he  rides,  before  the  fun  fublime  j 
^egardlefs  of  the  nell,  deferts  his  young. 

And  brandiihes  and  darts  his  triple-forked  tongue. 

Warton. 

The 
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The  fourth  Georgic  is  a  complete 
hiflory  of  a  fingle  animal,  the  bee ;  and 
contains  almofl:  every  thing  that  has 
been  known  and  believed  concerning 
this  infedt  down  to  the  time  of  Swam¬ 
merdam  and  Reaumur.  Pliny’s  minute 
and  curious  account  of  the  bee  is  in 
great  part  copied  from  Virgil :  but  this 
writer,  who  may  be  termed  a  poetical 
Natiiralifty  has  added  fome  little  pic- 
turefque  circumftances  which  would 
have  appeared  to  advantage  in  the  poem. 
Conformably  to  the  propofed  defign  of 
fhewing  what  might  have  been  done, 
as  well  as  what  has  been  done,  in  en- 

f 

riching  poetry  from  the  llores  of  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  I  Ihall  here  infert  fome 
paflages  from  Pliny  which,  in  this 
view,  appeared  moft  ftriking. 
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^  Inter Diu  fliatio  ad  portas  more 
cailrorum,  noftu  quies  in  matutinum, 
donee  una  excitet  gemino  aut  triplici 
bombo^  lit  buccino  aliquo.  Tunc 
univerfi  provolant.  — - — ■ — Quum 
“  advefperafeit,  in  -alveo  ftrepunt  mi-- 
nus  ac  minus,  donee  una  circumvo- 
let  eodem,  quo  excitavit,  bombo  : 
et  hoc  caflrorum  more.  Tunc  re- 
pente  omnes  conticefeunt.  ”  “  In  the 

day  time  a  fentry  is  placed  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  hive,  as  in  a  camp.  In 
the  night  all  are  quiet  till  morning ; 
when  one  awakens  the  reft  with  a  loud 
buz  two  or  three  times  repeated,  like 
a  trumpet.  Then  they  all  fly  abroad. — 

At  the  approach  of  evening  the  noife 
of  the  hive  gradually  decreafes,  till  at 
kngth  one.  flies  round  with  the  fame  buz 
that  was  the  morning  fignal  i  when 

they 
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they  are  all  inilantly  hufhed.’*  Even 
th^t  part  which  Virgil  has  fo  highly 
laboured,  the  homage  and  adoration 
paid  by  the  bees  to  their  king^  would 
admit  of  a  heightening  from  Pliny. 
When  he  goes  abroad,  the  fwarm  not 
only  crowd  around  him  with  awe  and 
admiration,  but  conceal  him  from 
fight  y  cerni  non  patitur.  ”  Each 
wifhes  to  be  near  him,  and  rejoices  to 
be  beheld  by  him  in  his  duty.  Where¬ 
ver  he  alights,  there  the  whole  hoft 
encamp.  Se  qusque  proximam,  illi 
cupit  elTe,  et  in  officio  confpici  gau- 
det.  Ubicunque  ille  confedit,  ibi 
cundarum  callra  funt/' 

Milton,  a  poet  confehedly  fuprem^ 
in  the  regions  of  fancy,  has,  in  nume¬ 
rous  inftances,  ffiiewn  an  equal  familiari- 
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ty  with  the  walks  of  nature.  The  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden,  the  mod:  delicious  rural 
fcene  that  imagination  ever  painted,  was 
not  furnifhed  by  hackneyed  ideas  drawn 
from  paftoral  poetry,  but  by  that  pier¬ 
cing  and  intelligent  furvey  through  real 
objefe,  which  feizes  and  appropriates  to 
its  ov/n  ufe  each  devious  fcattered  beau- 
ty.  Every  flowery  verflfier  has  materi¬ 
als  at  hand  for  a.  lover’s  bower  3  but  a 
botanift^  alone  could  have  culled  and 
forted  the  plants  which  cornpofe  the 
charming  bower  of  Eve. 


*  The  reader  will  note,  that  this  term,  as  well  as  that 
of  naturalift,  is  not,  in  the  prefent  Effay,  confined  to  tire 
adept  in  fyflems  and  proficient  in  names  :  it  is  intended 
to  comprife  every  one  who  furveys  natural  obje(5ls  wdth  a 
fearching  and  diftingulfliing  eye  j  whether  he  confider 
them  fingly,  or  as  parts  of  a  fyftem  ,  whether  he  call  them 
by  their  trivial  or  learned  appellations. 


\ 


the 
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- - - the  roof 

Of  thickeft  covert  was  inwoven  iliade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf ;  on  either  fide 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bufhy  fhrub 
Fenc’d  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  rofes  and  jeflamin 
Rear’d  high  their  ilorifh’d  heads  between,  and 
wrought 

Mofaic  ;  underfoot  the  violet. 

Crocus  and  hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 
Broider’d  the  ground. 

Par.  Lost,  Book  IV* 

In  the  fame  mafterly  ftyle  of  defcrip- 
tion  are  thofe  zoological  Iketches,  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  account  of  the  creation. 
Book  VII.  At  the  great  primaeval  com¬ 
mand  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  ”  what 
a  living  fcene  .inftantly  rifes  to  view. 

Forthwith  the  founds  and  Teas,  each  creek  and  bay 
With  fry  innuanerable  fwarm,  and  fho-als 

E 


Qf 
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Of  fiHi  that  with  their  fins  and  ihining  fcales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  fculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  fea  :  part  fingle  or  with  mate 
Graze  the  fea  weed  their  pailure,  and  through 
groves 

Of  coral  firay,  or  fporting  with  quick  glance 
Show  to  the  fun  their  wav’d  coats  dropt  with  goldy 
Or  in  their  pearly  fhells  at  eafe,  attend 
Moifi:  nutriment,  or  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armour  watch  :  on  fmooth  the  feal 
And  bended  dolphins  play  :  part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gate  „ 
Tempeft  the  ocean  :  there  Leviathan,  - 
Hugefl  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretch’d  like  a  promontory, fleeps  or  fwims  '' 
And  feems  a  moving  land,  and  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  fpouts  out  a  fea. 

The  imagery  flill  heightens  when  th^ 
winged  race  are  defcribed^ 

- - — - - -  there  the  eagle  and  the  ftork 

On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  buifS  : 


1 
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Part  loofely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wife 
In  common,  rang’d  in  figure  wedge  their  way^i 
Intelligent  of  feafons,  and  fet  forth 
Their  aery  caravan  high  over  feas 
Flying,  and  over  lands  with  mutual  wing 
Eafing  their  flight  |  fo  fleers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 
Flotes  as  they  pafs,  fann’d  with  unnumber’d 
plumes : 

From  branch  to  branch  the  fmaller  birds  with 
fong 

Solac’d  the  woods,  and  fpread  their  painted  wings 
Till  ev’n,  nor  then  the  folemn  nightingale 
Ceas’d  warbling,  but  all  night  tun’d  her  foft  lays : 
Others  on  filver  lakes  and  rivers  bath’d 
Their  dov/ny  breall ;  the  fwan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  Hate  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dank,  and  rifing  on  ftilF  pennons,  tower 
The  mid  aereal  fky  :  others  on  ground 
Walk’d  firm  ;  the  crelled  cock  whofe  clarion 
founds 

The  filent  hours,  and  th’ other  whofe  gay  tjain 

B,  z  '  Adoffls 
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Adorns  him,  colour’d  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  ftarry  eyes, 

Mr.  Pennant,  who,  wherieVer  his 
fubjedt  will  admit  of  it,  joins  the  ele¬ 
gant  critic  to  the  accurate  naturalill, 
remarks  upon  the  exquihte  pidlure  of 
the  fwan  in  the  foregoing  lines,  that 
the  poet  had  probably  in  his  eye  this 
beautiful  paifage  of  Silius  Italicus, 

Hand  fecus  Eridatu  flagnis,  ripave  Cayftri 
TCnnatat  albus  olor,  pronoque  immobile  corpus 
I>at  fluvio,  &  pedibus  tacitas  eremigat  undas. 

The  reader  will  pardon  the  following 
very  inadequate  tranflation. 

Thus  on  the  Po,  or  fweet  Cayfler’s  ftream^ 

K  ,  , 

Swims  the  white  fwan,  and  all  his  movelefs  form 
Gives  to  the  headlong  current,  while  beneath. 

With  oary  feet  he  fcoops  the  filent  wave. 

*  *■ 

Images 
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^Images  drawn  from  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion  make  a  part  of  the  painting  in  thofe 
moft  delightful  of  all  defcriptive  poems, 
the  Allegro  and  Penferofo\  and  the  lark, 
cock,  and  nightingale  admirably  enli¬ 
ven  and  accord  with  the  fcenes  in  which 
tliey  are  introduced.  Of  thefe,  the 
uncommon  beauty  with  which  the  lark 
is  defcribed,  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
fufEciently  noted. 

To  hear  the  Lark  begin  his  flight, 

And,  flnging,  ftartle  the  dull  night. 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  ikies, 

•  ’Ere  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rife. 

The  fudden,  fhrill  burft  of  fon^ 
with  which  this  bird  falutes  the  earlieft 
approaches  of  day,  could  not  be  more 

charafteriftically  exprefled  than  by  the 

•  ♦ 

highly  poetical  idea  of  its  Itartjing 

E  3  the 
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the  dull  night ;  and  they  who  have 
remarked  the  vail  height  to  which  the 
flcy-lark  foars,  and  his  furpenfion  in  the 
air  in  the  midfl  of  his  miifical  exertions^ 
will  be  ftruck  with  the  fublime  image 
of  his  Iky-built  watch-tower,  f 

*  Probably  fuggefted  by  this  of  Shakefpeare. 

Steed  threatens  fteed  in  high  and  boaftful  neighs, 

Piercing  the  night’s  dull  ear, 

'  Henry  V. 

•f-  The  late  Dr.  Goldfmith,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  Na- 
turalift  only  of  the  bookfeller’s  making,  but  was  a  poet  of 
nature’s  creation,  has  many  defcriptlons  in  his  Hljiory  of 
Animated  Nature  that  are  wrought;  with  peculiar  warifith  of 
fancy  and  fhrength  of  colouring.  The  following,  of  the 
iky-lark’s  fong,  is  equally  corredl  and  pidlurefque,  ‘^Nothing 
‘‘  can  be  more  pleating  than  to  fee  the  lark  warbling  upoi^ 
the  wing  j  raifing  its  note  as  it  foars  until  it  feems  loll 
in  the  imnaenfe  heights  above  us  j  the  note  continuing, 
the  bird  itfeif  unfeen  j  to  fee  It  then  defcending  with  a 
fweil  as  It  comes  from  the  clouds,  yet  finking  by  degrees 
<<  as  It  approaches  its  neft,  the  fpot  where  all  its  affedlions 
•f*  are  centered  j  the  fpot  that  has  prompted  alf  this  joy.” 
fliny  has  nothing  more  rich,  delicate,  and  expvetfive  ! 

Numerous 
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Numerous  have  been  the  imitations 
of  thefe  celebrated  pieces,  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  point  of  merit.  The  generali¬ 
ty  of  imitators  have  borrowed  their 
materials  almofl:  entirely  from  the  ori^ 
ginals,  varying  a  little  their  form  and 
arrangement.  Some,  however,  have  ta¬ 
ken  only  the  general  caft  of  chara6ter 
and  expreffion  from  Milton,  and  have 
ventured  to  look  abroad  for  new  ima¬ 
gery.  Of  thefe,  .none  appears  to  me 
more  fuccefsful  than  the  author  of  a 
poem  in  Dodfley's  Collection,  vol.  VL 
entitled  Vacation,  In  this  Iprightly  piece, 
a  variety  of  gay  and  pleafmg  objeCls, 
fimilar  in  kind,  yet  individually  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Allegro^  are  introdu¬ 
ced  in  rapid  fucceffion  3  of  which,  the 
following,  derived  from  our  fource,  fhew 

E  4  the 
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the  maflierly  hand  of  an  attentive  and  e-= 
iegant  obferver  of  nature* 


— in  paflures  rich  below 
Among  the  grazing  cattle,  flow 
Mov.es  the  bull  with  heavy  tread. 
Hanging  down  his  lumpifh  head. 
And  the  proud  fleed  neigheth  oft 
Shaking  his  wanton  mane  aloft. 


■  the  hoarfe-voic’d  hungry  rook 
Near  her  flick-built  nefl  doth  croak. 
Waving  on  the  topmoft  bough; 

And  the  mafter  flag  below 
Bellows  loud  with  favage  roar 
Stalking  all  his  hinds  before. 

mamtmmmmsQ 

— ——the  bat  with  dulky  wings 
Flutters  round  in  giddy  rings. 

And  the  buzzing  chafi'ers  come 
Clofe  by  mine  ear  in  folenin  hum. 


The 
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The  two  laft  lines  might  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  inftances  adduced  in  the 
beginning  of  this  Elfay,  of  the  intro- 
dudion  of  the  fame  image  by  different 
writers ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
not  more  naturally  reprefented  here  than 
in  any  of  them. 

But  it  is  in  that  truly  excellent  and 
original  poem,  Thomfon's  Seajonsy  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  greateft  vari¬ 
ety  of  genuine  obfervations  in  natural 
hiftory,  and  particularly  in  that  part  of 
it  which  regards  the  animal  creation. 
And  here  I  lhall  juft  remark,  that  the 
merited  fuccefs  of  this  piece  has  proved 
a  refutation  of  thofe  critics  who  deny 
that  defcription  can  properly  be  the  foie 
obje6l  of  a  poem,  and  would  only  admit 
of  its  occafional  introduftion  as  part^of 


a  narra- 


f 
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a  narrative,  didaiSiic,  or  nrioral  defigm 
Why,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  aflced, 
lliould  poetry  be  clogged  with  matter  fd" 
unfavourable  to  her  exertions,  as  hiftori- 
cal  relations,  philofophical  fyftems,  or 
the  rules  of  an  art  ?  Why  not  allow  her 
the  fame  privilege  as  her  Sifter-Mufe, 
who  is  at  liberty  to  employ  her  pencil  on 
what  parts  of  nature  Ihe  moil  delights  in, 
and  may  exhibit  the  rural  landikip,  with¬ 
out  encumbering  herfelf  with  the  me- 
chanifrn  of  a  plough,  or  the  cecono- 
my  of  the  hufbandman  ?  If  Virgil  really 
defigned  to  inilrud;  the  farmer  by  his 
Georgies,  he  might  have  done  it  much 
more  effedually  in  plain  profe  :  if  it  was 
his  purpofe  to  infpire  a  true  relifh  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  to  write  an  ori¬ 
ginal  poem  of  a  higher  caft  than  the 
confined  plan  of  pailoral  would  allov/. 


we 
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we  may  lament  that  he  purfued  a  plan 
that  necelTarily  threw  fo  much  of  his 
work  into  details  which  even  his  verfih- 
cation  cannot  render  pleafing.  I  mean 
not  here  to  enter  at  large  into  a  difqui- 
fition  concerning  didactic  poetry  ;  but 
only  to  fuggeft  a  comparifon  between 
the  refult  of  Thomfon’s  unconhned  plan^ 
fcarcely  lefs  extenfive  than  nature  itfelf^ 
and  that  of  fome  other  writers^  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  genius,  who  thought  it  necefTa- 
ry  to  fhackie  themfeles  with  teaching  an 
art,  or  inculcating  a  fyilem.'^ 

In 

*  The  fentiments  of  the  elegant  Effaylft  on  the  ‘writings 
and  genius  of  PopCf  concerning  defcriptive  Poetry,  though 
not  altogether  fo  heretical  as  thofe  I  have  hazarded,  are  yet 
too  much  of  the  fame  call,  not  to  make  me  defirous  of 
citing  their  authority.  He  fays,  “  Mr.Pope  It  feerns  was  of 
opinion,  that  defcriptive  poetry  Is  a  compofitlon  as  abfu-rd 
as  a  feaft  made  up  of  fauces:  and  I  know  many  other  per- 
fons  that  think  meanly  of  It,  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay  It 
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In  fele6ling  examples  of  zoological 
defcription  from  the  Seqfons^  the  number 
of  thofe  entitled  to  applaufe  is  a  fource 
of  embarralTment;  and  I  lhall  be  obliged^ 
through  apprehenfion  of  exceeding  the 
limits  I  would  prefcribe  to  this  Effay, 
to  omit  feveral  paiTages,  equal  perhaps 
in  beauty  to  thofe  extracted. 

* 

•  The  firll  page  affords  a  pleafmg  Ipe- 

Is  equal,  either  In  dignity  or  utility,  to  thofe  compofitlons 
“  that  lay  open  the  internal  conftitution  of  man,  and  that 
“imitate  characters,  manners,  and  fentiments,  I  may 
“  however  remind  fuch  contemners  of  it,  that,  in  a  fifler-art, 
landfcape-painting  claims  the  very  next  rank  to  hiftory- 
“  painting  5  being  ever  preferred  to  fingle  portraits,  to  pieces 
“  of  aill-life,  to  droll  figures,  to  fruit  and  flower-pieces  j 
“  that  Titian  thought  It  no  diminution  of  his  genius,  to 
“  fpend  much  of  his  time  in  works  of  the  former  fpecies  j 
“  and  that,  if  their  principles  lead  them  to  condemn  Thom- 
“  fon,  they  mufl:  alfo  condemn  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and 
“  the  greatefl;  part  of  the  nobleft  defcriptive  poem  extant,  I 
mean,  that  of  Lucretius,  ” 

cimen 
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cimen  of  that  natural  calendar  which 
fome  ingenious  writers  have  attempted 
to  eflablifh  on  the  concurrence  of 
changes  in  the  feafons  with  certain  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation.  The  unfettled  ftate  between 
the  termination  of  winter  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fpring,  when  each  by  turns  ex- 
ercifes  dominion  over  the  dubious  year, 
is  reprefented  by  the  pidurefque  circum- 
flances^  that 

■ - * — - — . .  fcarce 

The  Bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulph’d 
To  (hake  the  founding  marfh  ;  or  from  the  fhore 
The  Plovers  when  to  fcatter  o’er  the  heath. 

And  fing  their  wild  notes  to  the  lidening  walle. 

But  the  foft  vernal  feafon  is  fully  con- 
firmed,  when  that  delightful  theme  o- 
pens  on  the  poet,  which  he  emphatically 

calls 
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calls  the  Vqffion  of  the  groves.  In  how 
fuperior  a  ftrain  to  the  herd  of  copyifls 
and  imitators,  has  this  defigner  from  na¬ 
ture  exhibited  a  fubje61:  of  all  others  the 
moft  common  in  rural  defcription,  the 
mufic  of  birds ! 

■» 

t  - - - - - Up-fprings  the  lark, 

Shrill-voic’d  and  loud,  the  melTenger  of  morn  | 
Ere  yet  the  ihadows  fly,  he  mounted  fings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Galls  up  the  tuneful  nations.  Every  copfe 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bufli 
Bending  with  dewy  moiflure,  o’er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quirifters  that  lodge  within^ 

Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  ,  The  thrufli 
And  wood-lark,  o’er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  fweetcfl:  length 
Of  notes ;  when  liftening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purpofes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  m<tke  her  night  excel  their  day. 

The  black-bird  whittles  from  the  thorny  brakes 

Tin? 
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The  mellow  bullfinch*  anfvvers  from  the  grove  : 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o’er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour’d  out  profufely,  lilent.  Join’d  to  thefe 
Innumeroas  fongfters,  in  the  frefhening  fhade 
Of  new-fprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.  The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 

And  each  harfh  pipe,  difcordant  heard  alone, 

Aid  the  full  concert :  while  the  flock-dove  breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  thro’  the  whole. 

The  introdu(?tion  of  fome  of  the 
hariher  tones  as  an  agreeable  addition 
to  the  fylvan  concert,  is  a  new  idea, 
and  as  well  mufically  as  poetically  pro¬ 
per.  But  poetry  has  a  privilege  beyond 
mujfic  in  this  refpeft,  and  might  pro¬ 
duce  harmony  from  a  combination  of 
notes  all  jarring  and  difcordant,  if  they 
were  in  unifon  with  fome  natural  fcene 

*Herj:  is  a  flight  error  in  the  defcription,  the  wild 
note  of  this  bird  being  harfh  and  djfagreeable,  and  .the 
only  acquired  by  teaching, 

which 
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which  from  its  novelty  or  grandeur  af¬ 
forded  a  fit  fubje6lfor  defcription.  Eve¬ 
ry  reader  of  tafte  will  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  alTertion  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  palTage,  which  wants  only  the 
form  of  verfe  to  be  truly  poetical. 
The  notes  of  all  the  fea-birds  (fays 
Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Britijh  Zoology^ 
are  extremely  harlli  or  inharmonious. 
We  have  often  refted  under  the  rocks 
attentive  to  the  various  founds  over 
our  heads,  which,  mixed  with  the 
folemn  roar  of  the  waves  fwelling  into 
and  retiring  from  the  vafl;  caverns  be- 
neath,  have  produced  a  fine  efFe6t. 
The  fharp  voice  of  the  fea- gulls,  the 
frequent  chatter  of  the  guillemots,  the^ 
loud  note  of  the  auks,  the  fcream  of 
the  herons,  together  with' the  hoarfe, 
deep,  periodical  croak  of  the  corvo- 

rants, 
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rants,  which  ferves  as  a  bafe  to  the 
reft,  have  often  furnifhed  us  with  a 
concert,  which  joined  with  the  wild 
fcenery  that  fiirrounded  us,  afforded, 
in  a  high  degree,  that  fpecies  of  plea- 
fure,  which  arifes  from  the  novelty, 
and,  v/e  may  fay,  gloomy  grandeur 
of  the  entertainment.  ’’ 

To  return  to  our  poet.  After  the 
amorous  concert  has  produced  its  ef¬ 
fect  in  difpoftng  the  fair  auditors  to 
form  connubial  leagues”  with  the 
performers,  how  natural  and  pieafing 
the  defcription  of  their  firft  domieftic 
cares  in  chufing  a  fttuation  for  their 
nefts,  and  building  them  I 

. . .  . . .  Some  to  the  holly-hedge 

Neftling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  Tome ; 

Some  to  the  rude  proteftion  of  the  thorn 

F 


Commit 
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Commit  their  feeble  oiFspring  :  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few. 

Their  food  its  infedls,  and  its  mofs  their  nefts. 
Others  apart,  far  in  the  grafly  dale. 

Or  roughening  wafte,  their  humble  texture  weave. 
But  moft  in  woodland  folitudes  delight. 

In  unfrequented  glooms,  or  fhaggy  banks. 

Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babb’ling  brook, 
Whofe  murmurs  foothe  them  all  the  live-long 
day. 

When  by  kind  duty  fix’d.  Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel,  pendant  o’er  the  plaintive  flream. 
They  frame  the  firll  foundation  of  their  domes  | 
Dry  fprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 

And  bound  with  clay  together.  Now  ’tis  nought 
But  reliefs  hurry  thro’  the  bufy  air. 

Beat  by  unnumber’d  wings.  The  fwallow  fweeps 
The  flimy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  houfe 
Intent.  And  often,  from  the  carelefs  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thoufand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool :  and  oft,  when  unobferv’d 
Steal  from  the  barn  a  flraw :  till  foft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 
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/  With  the  fame  truth,  delicacy,  and 
minutenefs  are  defcribed  the  other 
offices  of  the  parental  charge  among 
the  pleafmg  inhabitants  of  the  grove  : 

.  fitting,  hatching,  rearing  their  young, 
protecting  them  from  danger,  and 
teaching  them  to  fly.  All  thefe  are 
original  pieces ;  for  no  poet  before 
Thomfon  had  thought  of  ftudying  in 
fields  and  woods.  It  is  faid  of  that 
admirable  defigner  'of  wild  animals^ 
Mr.  Ridinger  of  Vienna,  that  he  has 
frequently  paffed  whole  nights  in  the 
depths  of  forefls  for  the  purpofe  of 
viewing  the  fierce  and  folitary  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  their  native  abodes,  with  all 
the  aflions  and  manners  of  their  favage 
Rate.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Thom¬ 
fon  mufh  have  beftowed  equal  attention 
and  diligence  in  examining  thofe  parts 

F  2  of 
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of  animated  nature  which  occupy  fo 
diftinguifhed  a  place  in  his  paintings. 

The  defer  ip  t  ions  referred  to  above, 
have  all  a  chara6ter  of  elegance,  gayety, 
or  foftnefs  i  the  following  rifes  to  fub- 
iimity. 

High  from  the  fummlt  of  a  craggy  cliff 
Hung  o’er  the  deep,  fuch  as  amazing  frowns 
On  utmoft  Kilda’s  fhore,  whofe  lonely  race 
Refign  the  fetting  fun  to  diflan  t  worlds. 

The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young. 
Strong  pouncM,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 
Now  fit  to  raife  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 

He  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  feat;,^ 
For  ages,  of  his  empire  ;  which  in  peace, 
Unflain’d  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  at  fea 
He  wings  his  courfe,  and  preys  in  diflant  ifles. 

The  circumftance  of  the  parent  ea-* 
gles*  driving  their  young,  as  foon  as- 

reared. 
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reared,  from  the  limits  of  their  kingdom, 
is  not  only  poetical,  but  .agreeable  to 
ancient  obfervation.  Pliny  relates  it 
with  his  ufual  elegance.  Adujtos 
perfequitur  parens,  et  longe  fugat, 
^mulos,  fcilicet  rapinse.  Et  alipqiii 
unum  par  aquilarum  magno  ad  popu- 
landum  tra61;u,  ut  fatietur,  indiget.’’' 
The  parent  bird  purfues  its  adult 
young,  and  drives  them  afar,  as  rivals 
in  rapine.  For  a  lingle  pair  of  eagles 
requires  a  large  tra6t  for  preying  in,^  to 
provide  a  fufficiency  of  food” 

A  PLEASING  contrail  to  the  manners 
of  this  folitary  tyrant  is  exhibited  in 
thofe  of  the  various  kinds  of  domellic 
fowl  j  which  are  thus  grouped  in  a  truly 
rural  landlkip. 

F  3 


) 
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Should  I  my  Heps  turn  to  the  rural  feat, 

Whofe  lofty  elms,  and  venerable  oaks. 

Invite  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs. 

In  early  Spring,  his  airy  city  builds. 

And  ceafelefs  caws  amufive;  there,  well-pleas’d, 

I  might  the  various  polity  furvey 

Of  the  mixt  houlliold  kind.  The  careful  hen 

Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 

Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearlefs  cock  ; 

Whofe  breail  with  ardour  flames,  as  on  he  walks. 
Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.  In  the  pond. 

The  finely-checker’d  duck,  before  her  train. 
Rows  garrulous.  The  flately-failing  fwan 
Give?  out  his  fnowy  plumage  to  the  gale  j 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  ofler  ifle, 
Protedlive  of  his  young.  The  turkey  nigh, 
Loud-threatning,  reddens ;  while  the  peacock 
fpreads 

His  every-colourM  glory  to  the  fun. 

And  fwims  in  radiant  majefty  along. 

O’er  the  whole  homely  fcene,  the  cooing  dove 
Flies  thick  in  amorous  chace,  and  wanton  rolls 
The  glancing  eye,  and  tyrns  the  changeful  neck. 

Were 
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Were  it  not  that  this  author  affords 
the  moft  perfe6t  examples  of  thofe 
beauties  which  I  would  propofe  for 
imitation,  I  fnould  apprehend  being 
thought  altogether  unreafonable  in  quo^ 
rations  from  him.  But,  prefuming  up¬ 
on  the  reader’s  indulgence  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  I  fhall  venture  to  tranfcribe  one 
other  paffage,  in  which  our  painter, 
who  unites  all  the  minutenefs  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  Flemifh,  with  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  fchool, 
has  dravm  a  fcene  fo  furprilingly  natu¬ 
ral,  that  our  perception  of  it  is  no  lefs 
lively  than  if  it  really  exiflied  before  our 
eyes.  It  is  perfe6t.  ftill  life  j  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  hot  fummer’s  noon, 

- - - -  - daw. 

The  roqk  and  magpie,  to  the  grey-grown  oaks 
Tkat  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms, 

•  F  4  Shelter- 
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sheltering,  embrace,  direct  their  lazy  flight ; 
Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  fit  embower’d^ 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arife. 

Faint,  underneath,  the  houfliold  fowls  convene  | 
/\nd  in  a  corner  of  the  buzzing  Ihade,^ 

The  houfe-dog,  with  the  vacant  grey-hound,  lies 
Out-ftretch’d  and  fleepy.  In  his  flumbers  one 
Attacks  the  nightly  thief,  and  one  exults  . 

O’er  hill  and  dale  ;  till,  wakened  by  the  wa/p. 
They,  flarting,  fnap. 

A  STRIKING  inflance  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  efFe6t  of  a  well-chofen  epithet 
in  adding  life  and  force  to  a  defcription, 
is  fhewn  in  the  expreflion  buzzing 
lhade.”  A  fingle  word  here  conveys 
to  the  mind  all  the  imagery  of  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  fame  author  which  Mr„ 
Warton  juftly  commends  as  equally  nev/ 
and  pidlurefque. 

Refounds  the  living  furface  of  the  ground  : 

^  Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceafelefs  hum 

To 
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To  him  that  mufes  through  the  woods  at  noon  5 
Or  drowfy  fhepherd^  as  he  lies  reclin’d 
With  half-lhut  eyes. 

It  is  by  rjaeans  of  fuch  bold  com- 
preheniive  touches  as  thefc;,  that^  Po¬ 
etry  is  frequently  enabled  to  produce 
more  lively  reprefentations  than  Pain^ 
ting,  even  of  fenfible  objedts. 

\ 

The  inftances  hitherto  quoted  al} 
refer  to  the  application  of  images 
drawn  from  natural  hiftory  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fim^le  defcription.  They  are, 
however,  capable  of  being  ufed  to 
advantage  in  the  feveral  figures  of  com- 
pariJon\  and  thereby  admit  of  appli¬ 
cation  in  various  kinds  of  poetical 
compofitions,  where  they  could  not 
have  place  as  primary  objeds. 


The 
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The  diftinguifhed  rank  which  fimiles 
bear  among  the  decorations  of  epic 
poetry  has  been  remarked  by  all  cri^ 
tics,  ancient  and  modern.  Indeed,  as 
the  writings  of  Homer  were  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  every  idea  concerning  the 
Epopceay  it  was  impoffible  that  an  ob- 
jedl  fo  ffriking  in  them  fhould  have 
efcaped  notice.  Homer,  in  reality, 
as  Mr.  Pope  obferves,  excels  all 
mankind  in  the  number,  variety,  and 
beauty  of  his  comparifons.”  He 
perhaps  may  in  various  inftances  manage 
and  apply  them  without  exact  propri¬ 
ety;  but  he  almofc  always  offers  fome- 
thing  beautiful  or  fublime  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  his  reader;  and  what  is 
particularly  to  our  prefent  purpofe, 
his  fimiles  are  a  moff  valuable  ftore 
of  accurate  defcriptions  of  nature.  That 

minute-- 
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minutenefs  of  detail,  running  out  in¬ 
to  circunaftances  foreign  to  the  point 
of  fimiiitude,  which  has  been  cenfu^ 
red,  perhaps  juftly,  as  an  imperfecti¬ 
on  in  them,  confidered  as  figures  of 
comparifon,  renders  them  peculiarly 
excellent  as  pieces  of  natural  hiftory. 
They  are  neither  confined  to  the  fin- 
gle  obje6t  which  correfponds  to  the 
thing  compared,  nor  do  they  turn  fole- 
ly  upon  thofe  obvious  and  well  known 
properties  of  the  fubjecl  which  mighty 
be  learned  from  a  curfcry  furvey,  or 
the  information  of  common  language ; 
but  they  every-where  evince  the  man 
who  had  feduloudy,  with  his  own 
eyes,  examined  the  face  of  nature,  and 
whofe  rapid  flow  of  conception  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  fupprefs  any  circum- 
fiances  which  could  add  beauty  or  a- 

nimation 
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nimation  to  his  pidlures.  Confidered^ 
therefore,  as  defcriptive  fketches  ra¬ 
ther  than  fimiles,  they  are  truly  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  defer/e  to  be  accurately 
fludied,  I  fhall  fele6t  a  few  of  the 
iTjoft  ftriking,  which,  befides  the  plea-r 
fure  they  may  afford  in  the  perufal, 
may  give  occafion  to  fome  remarks 
not  unimportant  to  our  purpofe, 

The  Grecian  army  pouring  over  the 
plain  of  Scamander,  is  compared  to  a 
flock  of  water-fowl,  in  a  few  lines  fine¬ 
ly  defcriptive  of  the  manners  of  that 
clafs  of  birds. 

— «— — -  wr  'S7ETBWC0V  'moKKoc, 

Xmcov,  7)  v  kukvcov  ^aT^ixo^Bipcov, 

Acrico  £v  Xsipicovif  Kaurpis  pssOpa, 

Kai  'sroTccvroii  ayaT^XofjLsvcti  'sflEpuysaaij 
K.7\cx.yyy\hv  'SJpoKod^i^QVTaVf  a'p(,oipayEi  te  >.£i/jlcov. 

II.  II.  459. 

'  Not 
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Not  lefs  their  number  than  th’  embody ’d  cranes, 
Or  milk-white  fwans  in  Alius’  watry  plains. 

That  o’er  the  windings  of  Cayher’s  fprings. 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rullling 
wings. 

Now  tow’r  aloft,  and  courfe  in  airy  rounds  ; 

Now  light  with  noife  ;  with  noift  the  field 
refounds. 

Pope, 

The  exprelTion  in  the  fourth  line  of 
the  original  is  peculiarly  excellent, 
both  with  regard  to  fenfe  and  found  ^ 
and  is  but  inadequately  rendered  in  the 
tranflation,r 

The  works  of  Homer  afford  no  pro¬ 
per  defcription  of  the  war-horfe  j  for  the 
ufe  of  cavalry  being  unknown  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  the  warlike  pjroperties  of 
that  creature  were  .not  difplayed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  its  lefs  honourable  ilation  of 

beins 
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being  harnelTed  to  a  chariot.  Beauty 
and  fwiftnefs  are  the  diftinguifliing  qua¬ 
lities  of  his  mofl:  celebrated  courfers  ; 
many  of  which  would  probably  have 
made  no  ignoble  figure  at  Newmarket. 
Under  this  charader,  the  following  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  high-bred  flallion  galloping 
to  pafture,  as  refembled  to  Paris  ifiliing 
gallantly  armed  to  the  field,  is  perhaps 
the  mofl:  exquifitely  beautiful  that  a  po¬ 
et  ever  drew. 

'Xlj  or z  rig  Tctrog  iTt^ogf  OHorwa.;  ztti  ^arvYi^ 
Azcrfiov  aTroppniag  ^zizi  Trzd'ioio  Hpoaivm^ 
zvppzLog  nolcxixoiQf 
KOLpyi  zx^ii  a[A,(pi  h 

■Hfxoig  aiatjovrar  o  ixy’hixm(pi  ruETTOi^co;^ 
l^i(x(pci  I  yava  (pz^ei  paroi  r  nai  vopiov  iTTTrm^ 

II.  VI.  506, 

The  wanton  courier  thus,  with  reins  unbound,- 
Breaks  from  his  ftall,  and  beats  the  trembling 
ground  j 


Pamper’d 
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Pamper’d  and  proud,  he  feeks  the  wonted  tides. 
And  laves,  in  height  of  blood,  his  Ihining  hdes ; 
His  head  now  freed  he  toffes  to  the  fkies ; 

His  mane  dilhevel’d  o’er  his  flioulders  flies  ^ 

He  fnufts  the  females  in  the  diftant  plain. 

And  fprings,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again. 

Pope. 

No  animal  lias  fupplied  Homer  with 
fo  much  matter  for  comparifon  as  the 
lion.  Thefuperior  ftrength  and  courage 
of  this  royal  beafi:  have  acquired  him 
the  honour  of  being  fucceffively  the  type 
of  every  favourite  hero  in  the  Iliad.  * 
His  appearance  is,  indeed,  too  little 
varied  in  feveral  inilances  3  yet  the 

*  It  Is  remarkable,  that  although  the  Lion  was  never  an 
inhabitant  of  Europe,  or,  at  leaft,  only  of  a  very  fmall 
part  of  it,  the  admiration  of  his  generous  qualities  has 
given  him  as  fuperior  a  /hare  in  the  armorial  enfigns  of 
every  Europe:^^  nation,  as  he  poffe/Tes  in  Homer’s  fimlles. 
May  not  the  works  of  this  poet  have  been  the  chief  means 
of  introducing  him  to  fuch  general  favour  ? 


v/hole 
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whole  forms  no  inconfiderable  portion 
of  his  natural  hiflory.  The  paiTage  of 
all  others  which  contains  the  greateft 
number  of  particulars  concerning  him, 
reprefented  in  the  noblefl;  ftyle  of  paint¬ 
ing,  is  that  in  which  he  is  likened  to' 
Achilles  about  to  engage  with  iEneas. 

..  . . . — -  ASiJV  WJ 

vv  TE  mi  av^f£$  aTfozta/UEvai  f^sficnacriVf 
Ay po(XEVQiy  o  (Xev  ari^uv^ 

Ef%£7at,  aAx’  oTE  hev  ri<;  a^mSocov  ai^vcov 
A8fi  /3aA>3,  te  %aviyy,  'ste^i  t’  a<p^o$  o^ovlaf 
Tiyvslat,  Ev.hrE  ot  rsm  aXmi^ov  riro^, 

Ou^v]  te  mt  icrx^ot  aiA(pOT£^co9£]/ 

M<XTIe}(XI,  EE  ^  aUTOV  ETTar^UVEl 

Tmmiocov  y  i9u$  (pE^Elcui  /uevei  '  wlivtz  ^£(pvn 
Av^§coVf  71  auTo^  <p9i£lai  ev  biJ,iKu' 

II.  XX.  164, 

- - - -  ■  ■  ■  -li-  Such  the  liori’s  rage 

Who  viewing  firft  his  foes  with  fcornful  eyes, 

Tho’ 
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Tho’  all  in  arms  the  peopled  city  rife. 

Stalks  carelefs  on^  v/ith  unregarding  pride  ; 

't'iil  at  the  length,  by  fome  brave  youth  defy’d^ 
To  his  bold  fpear  the  favage  turns  alone, 

He  murmurs  fury  with  a  hollow  groan  ; 

He  grins,  he  foams,  he  rolls  his  eyes  around  | 
Lafh'd  by  his  tail  his  heaving  fides  refound  ; 

He  calls  up  all  his  rage ;  he  grinds  his  teeth, 
Refolv’d  on  vengeance,  or  refolv’d  on  death. 

POPE^ 

In  Pliny's  account  of  the  lion  there 
are  fever al  circiimftances  fo  perfe6i:ly 
agreeing  with  this  defcription^,  thdt  one 
cannot  but  fufpeft  the  Naturalifl  to  have 
copied  from  the  poet.  Spernens  tela 
diu  fe  terrore  folo  tuetur,  ac  velut 
cogi  teftatur :  cooriturqiie  non  tan- 
qiiam  periculo  coa6lus^  fed  tanquam 
amentise  iratus,”  Scorning  the 
hunter’s  darts>  he  long  defends  him- 
felf  by  the  terror  alone  v/hich  he  infpiresy 

G  and 
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and  as  it  were  tefliiies  that  he  is  forced 
to  engage ;  and  he  at  length  roufes^ 
not  as  if  compelled  by  danger^  but  mad¬ 
dened  by  fury.  ’’  Vulneratus  obfer- 
“  vatione  mira  percuiTorem  novit^  et 
in  quantalibet  multitudine  adpetit. 
When  wounded  he  marks  his  alTail- 
ant  with  wonderful  attention,  and  fm- 
gles  him  out  in  the  midft  of  the  great- 
ell  throng.”  A  circumftance  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Homer,  wdiich  adds  much  to 
the  heroicai  character  of  this  animal, 
is  related  by  Pliny.  This  is,  that,  upon 
open  ground,  and  in  full  view,  though 
urged  by  the  warmeft  onfet  of  dogs 
and  men,  he  retreats  flowly,  and  in  a 
fighting  pollure  ;  but  when  his  difgrace 
is  concealed  among  woods  and  thickets, 
he  flies  with  the  utmoil  precipitation. 


I 


The 
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The  wild-boar  is  another  warlike 
favage  which  ferves  as  a  frequent  ob- 
je6l  of  comparifon  with  the  ferocious 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  Idomeneus  wait¬ 
ing  the  attack  of  iEneas  gives  occaiion 
to  a  fpirited  defcription  of  this  animal 
in  the  following  iimile. 


- - -  0)5  0T£  T/5  B^ECriV 

'Or£  HQy^oavfov  E7:i^xo(imv 
Xco^ci}  SV  OlOTTOhO^f  (p^iacrsi  T£  vcotov  utte^Oev' 
OipOa^ifACij  a^aol  T^ccfiTTSTOv'  aura^  o^ovla^ 
©ny£i,  aKE^aaGai  Huva§,  vd'E  nai 

II.  xiir.  471. 

As  the  fell  hoar  on  fome  rough  mountain’s  head^ 
Arm’d  with  wild  terrors,  and  to  llaughter  bred. 
When  the  loud  rullicks  rife,  and  Ihout  from  far. 
Attends  the  tumult,  and  expeds  the  war ; 

O’er  his  bent  back  the  brikly  horrors  rife. 

Fire  Itreams  in  lightning  from  his  fanguine  eyes, 

O  2  Ills 
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His  foaming  tuiks  both  dogs  and  men  engage. 

But  moH  his  hunters  roufe  his  mighty  rage. 

Pope. 

Justice  to  Homer  obliges  me  to  re¬ 
mark  feveral  imperfedions  in  Mr.  Pope's 
tranilation  of  this  paiTage,  which  injure 
both  its  fpirit  and  correclnefs.  The 
fecond  line  is  not  only  entirely  exple- 
tive,  but  contains  an  inaccurate  idea. 

To  (laughter  bred"  can  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  propriety  to  an  animal  of  prey ; 
whereas  the  boar  never  attacks  other 
creatures  but  in  defence  of  itfelf  or  its 
young.  The  fourth  line  is  enfeebled 
by  an  unmeaning  pleonafmi.  In  the 
feventh^  the  whole  application  of  the 
fimile  and  fenfe  of  the  author  is  per¬ 
verted,  by  reprefenting  the  animal  as 
already  engaged  with  its  foes,  inilead 
of  remaining  in  a  poilure  to  receive 

their 
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their  attack.  The  laft  line  is  quite 
unwarranted  by  the  original ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  tranflation  is  thus  protra6led 
to  an  unufual  length,  a  circumilance 
of  importance  in  the  defcription,  that 
of  the  boar’s  whetting  his  tufl^s,  is  omit¬ 
ted. 

A  SIMILE  which  has,  perhaps,  more 
of  the  terrible  than  any  other  in  Homer, 
yet  is  truly  beautiful  as  a  painting  in  na¬ 
tural  hifbory,  is  that  wherein  the  Myr¬ 
midons,  eager  for  combat,  are  compared 
to  a  troop  of  wolves  burning  with  thirff 
after  devouring  their  prey. 

. .  - - - - - —  'hVKQl  0); 

^IfjLOipayoif  roKjLv  te  (p^BCiv  aaTTBroq 

OiT  BXa^ov  jiB^aov  fjLBhxv  H^Bcri  dyiioo-av^e; 

AaTfluiriv'  nnairiv  h  'sioi^mv  aiiAOili  (poivov, 

G  3 
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Kai  t’  ayE?^Yi^ov  ia<nv  ctTTo 
Aoii]yvvlE$  yXacrcrno-iv  ct^aiwiv  fXE’hocv 
AKooVf  s^Euyo/xBVOi  (povov  ai/A<xlog‘  ev  os  ys  Bo/uag 
STnQBo'iv  ar^o/xog  sri,  'uis^iTSvslcx.i  rs  yarv}^, 

1l.  XVI.  156. 

Grim  as  voracious  wolves  that  feek  the  fprings 
When  fcalding  thirll  their  burning  bowels  wrings. 
(When  fome  tall  Itag,  frefh-ilaughter’d  in  the  wood. 
Has  drench’d  their  wide  infatiate  throats  with  blood) 
To  the  black  fount  they  rulli,  a  hideous  throng. 
With  paunch  dillended,  and  with  lolling  tongue. 
Fire  fills  their  eye,  their  black  jaws  belch  the  gore. 
And  gorg’d  with  daughter,  ftill  they  third  for  more. 

Pope. 

In  this^  alfoj,  the  tranflator  has  fhewn  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  corredtnefs  of 
delineation  in  his  original,  by  entirely 
omitting  a  part  of  the  defcription  very 
charadleriflic  of  the  genus  to  which  the 
animal  belongs.  This  is  the  manner  of 

their 
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their  drinking,  and  form  of  their  tongues, 
which  Homer  minutely  defcribes  by  the 
words, 

Aa4yovlE^  7?^0(Tcryicriv  ct^cciwiV  /weAav 

Ah^ov, 

Lapping  the  furface  of  the  water  with 
.  their  ilender  tongues.’' 

Such  is  the  variety  of  nature,  that 
original  painters,  even  of  the  fame  fub- 
je6]:,  need  not  be  apprehenfive  of  falling 
into  an  uninterefting  famenefs.  One  of 
the  moil  ftriking  and  animated  pieces 
in  all  Thomfon’s  Seajons^  is  the  defcrip- 

f 

tion  of  wolves  defcending  from  the 
mountains  in  the  depth  of  winter  ^  and 
not'withftanding  the  minute  accuracy  of 
Homer’s  reprefentation,  the  reader  will 
find  in  no  part  of  Thomfon’s  the  in- 
fipid  air  of  a  copy. 

G  4  By 
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By  wintry  famine  rous’d,  from  all  the  tradl 
Of  horrid  mountains  which  the  fhining  Alps, 

And  wavy  Appenine,  and  Pyrenees, 

Branch  out  ilupendous  into  diiiant  lands  ; 

Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave  ! 

Burning  for  blood  !  bony,  and  ghaunt,  and  grim  I 
A ffembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  defcend  ; 

And,  pouring  o’er  the  country,  bear  along. 

Keen  as  the  north-wind  fweeps  the  gloify  fnow. 
All  is  their  prize.  They  fallen  on  the  Heed, 

Prefs  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty  heart, 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend. 

Or  fhake  the  murdering  favages  away. 

Rapacious,,  at  the  mother’s  throat  they  fly. 

And  tear  the  fcreamino;  infant  from  her  bread. 

O 

The  godlike  face  of  Man  avails  him  nought. 

Even  beauty,  force  divine!  at  whofe  bright  glance 
The  generous  lion  dands  in  foftened  gaze. 

Here  bleeds,  a  haplefs  undidingiiifh’d  prey. 

But  if,  appriz’d  of  the  fevere  attack. 

The  country  be  fhut  up,  lur’d  by  the  fcent. 

On  church-yards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate !) 

The  difappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 

The 
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The  flirouded  body  from  the  grave  ;  o’er  which. 
Mix’d  with  foul  fliades,  and  frighted  ghofts,  they 
howl. 

The  liberties  Mr.  Pope  has  every  where 
taken  in  his  translation  of  Homer  were, 
perhaps,  in  great  meafure  neceiTary  in 
order  to  fuftain  the  dignity  elTential  to 
modern  heroic  poetry.  But  when  fub- 
jedls  of  natural  hiftory  come  before  him, 
he  fornetimes  appears  not  only  too 
nice  and  faflidious  in  his  exceptions, 
but  deficient  in  the  knowledge  requilite 
to  make  judicious  alterations.  The 
comparifon  of  Menelaus,  not  to  be  re- 
pulfed  from  the  dead  body  of  Patrocius, 
to  a  teizing  fly,  ^  may,  perhaps,  jufliy 
be  regarded  as  inconfiftent  with  the 
majefty  of  epic  poetry ;  but  it  is  little 


*  It.  XVII.  570. 


improved 
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improved  in  the  tranflation  by  the  fub- 
ftitution  of  a  hornet,  at  the  expence  of 
whatever  was  natural  in  the  refemblance. 
The  following  fimile  has  undergone  as 
bold  an  alteration  from  the  tranflator, 
without  any  apparent  neceffity.  The 
Greeks  flying  before  He6lor  and  ^Eneas, 
are  thus  compared  by  Homer. 

Tav  v£<pog  spxsiai,  m  hqXqicov 

OyXov  H£}i7^7]yovT£g,  otb  ^poi^cocriv  hvlcc 
Kipnov,  0,  T£  Cf^iHpniTi  (povov  (pspei  OpVlQs'TO-LV” 

II.  XVII.  755. 

Literally  thus :  As  a  cloud  of 

ftares  or  daws  fly  difmally  Ihrieking, 
when  they  defcry  the  approach  of  the 
Circus y  ^  wliich  brings  flaughter  to  fmall 
birds.’’ 

*  In  the  Odyffey  this  bird  is  called  ripJiogf  £\a(ppo-' 

Toiog  TTETmcov  :  « the  hawk  Circus,  the  fwifteft  of  birds.” 
Lib..  Xlil,  V.  86. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Pope  choofes  to  render  the  paf- 
fage  as  follows. 

Wedg’d  in  one  body,  like  a  flight  of  cranes. 
That  fhriek  inceifant  vvMle  the  falcon  hung 
High  on  pois’d  pinions,  threats  their  callow 
young. 

Pope. 

By  fubflituting  one  of  the  largeil  fpe- 
cies  of  fowl  to  the  fmall  birds  of  the 
original,  he,  doubtlefs,  thought  to 
give  elevation  to  the  comparifon ;  but 
lie  has  thereby  drawn  a  picture  which 
has,  I  believe,  nothing  of  reality,  in 
place  of  one  extremely  natural  and  fa¬ 
miliar  to  a  common  obferver. 

I 

I  SHALL  borrow  one  more  fimile  from 
Homer,  in  which  a  fubjedl  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom  is  elegantly  charac- 

terifed 
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terifed  and  pieafingly  applied.  It  is 
the  beautiful  cornparifoii  of  the  young 
Simoifius  flain  to  a  fallen  poplar. 

— - — - - -  aiyBi^o^  wj 

*H  pen  t'  iV  BiatXEV-n  I'hBCq  (XBya’KQlO  TTSipvmif 
Abiyi  aroip  t£  hi  o^oi  e^r’  aMporaTvi  TTBipuaci* 
l^y\v  [iBV  h'  appioiTOTTyiyog  avYjp  ai^cov'i  cihipci) 

E|£TO|Ct’,  C<pplX  ItVV  HUlX-^y)  TTEpiKaWBi  h(pp(i)^ 

'H  t’  a^opLBVYi  HEiTM  TToJapLOio  Tiup* 

II.  IV.  482. 

So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  watry  ground 
Rais’d  high  the  head,  with  llately  branches 
crown’d, 

(Fell’d  by  fome  artift  with  his  fhining  Heel, 

To  fhape  the  circle  of  the  bending  wheel) 

Cut  down  it  lies,  tall,  fmooth,  and  largely 
fpread. 

With  all  its  beauteous  honours  on  its*  head  | 
There  left  a  fubjed;  to  the  wind  and  rain. 

And  fcorch’d  by  funs,  it  withers  on  the  plain. 

Pope, 

As 
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As  a  contrail  to  this  pathetic  image 
of  proftrate  youth  and  beaiityj  I  iliail 
prefent  the  reader  with  a  noble  fimili- 
tude^  drawn  from  the,  fame  fource^  of 
manly  flrength  and  dignity  fuffering  un¬ 
der  the  decays  of  age.  It  is  taken  from 
an  elegant  moral  fable  in  Spenfer's 
Shepherd's  Calendar, 

There  grew  an  aged  Tree  on  the  greene, 

A  goodly  Oake  fometime  it  had  beene. 

With  armes  full  ftrong  and  largely  difplaidej 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  difaraide  : 

The  bodie  bigge,  and  mightily  pight, 

Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  bight : 
Wiiilome  had  beene  the  king  of  the  field. 

And  mochel  malt  to  the  huibaiid  did  yeeld. 

And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  fwine  ; 

But  now  the  gray  mofie  marred  his  rine, 

His  bared  boughes  were  beaten  with  ilormes. 


His 


^  Pitched,  fixed. 
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His  top  was  bald,  and  walled  with  wormes. 

His  honour  decayed,  his  branches  fere. 

February. 

This  defcription  is  fo  lively,  that  a 
vifihle  rep  refen  tation  of  the  object  can 
fcarcely  be  deiired  :  if  it  were,  I  would 
refer  to  the  fplendid  edition  of  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  Sylvay  lately  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Hunter  of  York,  in  which,  the  view 
of  the  Cawthorpe  Oak  is  as  perfect  a 
delineation  of  the  poet’s  idea,  as  if  it 
had  been  drawn  for  the  purpofe. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer’s 
comparifons,  though  excellent  as  paint¬ 
ings  from  nature,  are  often  but  im- 
perfedly  adapted  to  the  circumftance 
which  gives  occafion  to  them.  Later 
writers  have  feldom  been  faulty  in  this 

refped  i 
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refpedi  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  generally  been  too  fparing  of  fuch 
particulars  as  might  afford  chara6teriftical 
defcriptions  of  the  refembling  objects.  It 
is  in  great  meafure  owing  to  this  defect, 
that  they  fo  much  fail  in  that  variety, 
novelty,  and  diftin6lnefs  of  imagery 
which  conftitute  the  true  riches  of  po¬ 
etry.  A  fimile  may  perfe6tly  anfwer 
the  end  of  explanatmi^  without  offering 
any  thing  new  or  engaging  to  the  mind. 
Such  an  one  might  be  excellent  for  the 
purpofe  of  inflrudion,  but  comes  far 
fliort  of  poetical  merit. 

The  following  fimile  from  Milton 
may  be  inflaiiced  as  an  example  of  e- 
qual  perfection  both  in  the  defcription 
and  the  application.  The  Devil  view- 
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ing  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife  is  thus 
refembled. 

— - - as  a  tiger,  who  .by  chance  hath  Tpy’d 

In  fome  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 

Strait  couches  clofe,  then  riling  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chofe  his  groundj, 
Whence  rulhing  he  might  furelt  feize  them  both 
Grip’d  in  each  paw. 

Par.  Lost. 

Not  inferior  in  corredtnefs,  though 
lefs  elevated  in  its  fubjedt,  is  that  beau¬ 
tiful  one  of  Gay  in  his  ballad  of  William 
and  Sujan* 

So  the  fweet  lark,  high  pois’d  in  air^ 

Shuts  clofe  his  pinions  to  his  breaft 
If  chance  his  mate’s  Ihrill  call  he  hear. 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  nell. 

I  HOPE  I  ftiall  not  be  thought  inhu- 
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enced  by  fraternal  partiality  in  adding, 
from  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Poems,  a  fimile, 
the  converfe  of  thofe  before  quoted, 
in  which  a  fubje6t  of  natural  hiftory  is 
adorned  by  a  comparifon  equally  ftrik- 
ing  from  its  novelty,  and  happy  in  its 
application.  The  writer  is  defcribing 
the  transformation  of  the  caterpillar  front 
its  chryjalis  to  its  butterfly  ftate. 

So  when  Rinaldo  llruck  the  confcious  rind 
He  found  a  nymph  in  every  trunk  confin’d  ; 

The  foreft  labours  with  convuliive  throes. 

The  burfting  trees  the  lovely  births  difclofe. 

And  a  gay  troop  of  damfels  round  him  flood. 
Where  late  was  rugged  bark  and  lifelefs  wood.  , 

'To  Mrs,  P - .  ^Hth  Dranvings, 

V 

To  illufhrate  and  enforce  moral 
cepts  by  allufions  to  the  manners  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  way  of  fable  was  an  inven- 

H  tion 
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tion  of  the  earliefl:  antiquity.  No  com- 
pofitions  have  been  fo  univerfally  popular 
as  thofe  of  the  fabulifts  of  different 
nations ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the 
viciflitudes  of  tafle  and  fyftem,  we  flili 
read  with  delight  their  inftru6live  lef- 
fons,  becaufe  they  are  inculcated  by 
examples  as  familiar  to  the  mind  at  the 
prefent  day,  as  they  were  two  or  three 
thoufand  years  ago.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  the  familiarity  of  thefe  in- 
itances  is  requifite  to  their  effeft  in  a 
fable,  it  is  evident  that  no  minute  o-r 
uncommon  relations  in  natural  hiflory 
can  with  propriety  be  introduced  into 
thefe  compofitions.  Some  general  caft 
of  charadter,  fome  obvious  and  well- 
known  properties,  in  the  animals  which 
form  the  dramatis  'perjon^  of  fable,  mull 
be  the  ground-work  of  every  allufive 
tale.  The  generous  courage  of  the 

Lion 
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Lion,  the  cruelty  of  the  Tiger,  the 
cunning  of  the  Fox,  the  fidelity  of  the 
Dog,  the  fiiupidity  of  the  Afs,  and  the 
like,  are  permanent  and  diilinguifliing 
attributes,  from  the  operation  of  which, 
in  various  fituations,  the  incidents  pro¬ 
per  for  fabulous  ftory  arife.  Fable 
confiders  every  animal  as  a  human 
creature ;  and  therefore  has*  to  do  only 
with  fuch  of  its  qualities  as  bear  a  re- 
femblance  to  the  afFe6lions  and  man¬ 
ners  of  mankind,  not  with  fuch  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  conftitute  its  natural  hiilory. 
It  is  indeed  highly  requifite  that  as 
much  of  the  latter  as.  is  neceffary  in 
tracing. out  the  fubject  and  fcenery  of 
a  fable  iliould  be  reprefented  with  truth 
and  accuracy ;  and  the  many  errors  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  admitted  in¬ 
to  colledlions  of  fables  are  to  be  la¬ 
mented  as  a  fource  of  faife  opinions, 

H  2  which, 
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which,  from  their  early  polTelTion  of  the 
mind,  are  frequently  never  to  be  era¬ 
dicated. 

Although  the  walk  of  fable  is  thus 
unfit  for  the  difplay  of  that  novelty 
which  natural  hiflory  affords,  there  are 
methods  in  which  more  circumflantial 
and  appropriated  defcriptions  of  nature 
might  be  made  very  happily  to  accord 
with  the  conveyance  of  moral  infcruc- 
tion.  A  mofl  pleafing  example  of  this 
kind,  which  has  all  the  merit  of  origi¬ 
nality  as  well  as  beauty,  is  exhibited  in 
a  poem  of  Mr.  Jago’s,  [I)adjlefs  ColL 
voL  V.)  eh  titled  the  Swallows.  The 
ingenious  and  benevolent  writer,  who 
in  his  Elegies  of  the  Goldfinches  and 
Blackbirds  has  pathetically  pleaded 
the  rights  of  humanity  with  refped  to 

the 
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the  feathered  race,  in  this  piece,  from 
that  providential  inftinft  which  incites 
the  fwaliow  tribe  to  launch  fearlefs  on 
the  unbounded  fky  in  queft  of  a  retreat 
from  the  ftorms  of  winter,  deduces 
with  perfuafive  energy  the  reafonable- 
nefs  of  a  confidential  reliance  on  the 
fame  providence,  in  our  flight  from  the 
flormy  regions  of  this  life  to  a  peaceful 
futurity.  • 

And  does  no  power  its  friendly  aid  difpenfe. 

Nor  give  us  tidings  of  fome  happier  clime  I 
Find  no  guide  in  gracious  Pjrovidence 

Beyond  the  ftroke  of  death,  the  verge  of  time! 

A  fine  vein  of  defcriptive  poetry 
is  intermixed  with  the  moral  fentiment 
of  this  little  piece,  fo  that  he  has 
ihewn  himfelf  an  elegant  obferver  of 
nature,  as  well  as  a  forcible  preacher. 

H  3  The 
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The  return  of  the  fwallows,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  beautifully  painted. 

At  length  the  winter’s  furly  blafls  are  o’er; 

Array’d  in  fmiles  the  lovely  fpring  returns : 
Health  to  the  breeze  unbars  the  fcreaming  door. 
And  every  bread  with  heat  celeftial  burns. 

Again  the  dailies  peep,  the  violets  blow, 

Again  the  tenants  of  the  leafy  grove. 

Forgot  the  patt’ring  hail,  the  driving  fnow, 
Refume  the  lay  to  melody  and  love. 

And  fee,  my  Delia,  fee  o’er  yonder  dream. 
Where  on  the  funny  bank  the  lambkins  play. 
Alike  attracted  to  th’  enlivening  gleam. 

The  ftranger  fwallows  take  their  wonted  way. 

Nothing  can  be  better  imagined, 
or  more  confonant  to  the  natural  hifto- 
ly  of  thefe  birds,  than  their  fuppofed 
converfation  on  their  return. 

X*ll  think  I  hear  you  tell  of  diftant  lands. 

What  infed  nations  rife  from  Egypt’s  mud. 

What 
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What  painted  fwarms  fubfift  on  Lybia’s  fands,  ^ 
What  mild  Euphrates  yields,  and  Ganges’ 
flood. 

i 

I  cannot  but  attribute  a  degree  of 
merit  to  this  poem,  higher  than  its 
mere  poetical  excellence  might  claim, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  model  of 
a  new  combination  of  moral  precept 
with  natural  defcription,  greatly  fupe- 
rior,  in  many  refpe(5ls,  to  fable.  To 
encourage  the  imitation  of  this,  as  well 
as  the  other  beauties  which  have  been 
exemplified  in  the  preceding  pages, 
by  fhewing  that  their  fource  is  flill 
open  and  unexhaufled,  will  more  par¬ 
ticularly  be  the  bufmefs  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  this  EfTay. 


Pliny  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a  naturalift  who  throws  into  his 

H  4  defcrip- 
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defcriptions  all  the  fire  and  elevation 
of  a  poet.  ‘  He  may  therefore  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  fludied  not  only  for  the 
matter  of  his  relations,  but  the  flyle 
in  which  they  are  cloathed ;  for  as  the 
former  is  often  extremely  curious  and 
entertaining,  and  indeed  of  better  au¬ 
thority  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
fo  the  latter  is  remarkably  bold,  ex- 
preflive,  and  energetic.*  It  would 
be  difficult  for  a  writer  in  poetry  to 
improve  the  following  defcription,  in 
which  the  Dog  is  reprefented  with  a 


A  RELISH  for  the  beauties  of  this  author,  and  an  ef- 
teem  for  the  fludy  of  natural  hiftory,  induced  the  writer 
of  this  Eflay  lately  to  publilh  fome  feledl  pieces,  chiefly 
extrafted  from  the  zoological  parts  of  his  worl^,  which, 
while  they  where  principally  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  fchools, 
might  at  the  fame  time  be  not  unacceptable  to  fuch  clafli- 
cal  readers  as  fliould  wifli  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge 
of  this  author’s  manner  and  language,  without  the  la¬ 
bour  of  turning  over  Ms  voluminous  writings. 


chafac« 
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chara<S:er  of  courage  and  magnanimi¬ 
ty  equal  to  that  of  Homer's  lions, 
and  as  fuitable  for  heroical  compari- 
fon. 

Indiana  petenti  Alexandro  Magno, 
rex  Albania  dono  dederat  inufitat^ 
magnitudinis  unum :  cujus  fpecie  de- 
leftatus  juffit  urfos,  mox  apros,  et  de- 
inde  damas  emitti,  contemtu  immo- 
bill  jacente  eo.  Qua  fegnitie  tanti  cor- 
poris  offenfus  Imperator  generoh  fpiri- 
tus,  eum  interim!  juffit.  Nuntiavithoc 
fama  regi.  Itaque  alterum  mittens  ad- 
didit  mandata,  ne  in  parvis  experiri 
vellet,  fed  in  leone,  elephantove.  Duos 
fibi  fuiffe  ;  hoc  interemto,  prseterea 
nullum  fore.  Nec  diflulit  Alexander, 
leonemque  fradbum  protinus  vidit. 
Poitea  ekphantum  julTit  induci,  hand 

alio 
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alio  magis  lpe(5laculo  l^tatus.  Hor- 
rentibus  quippe  per  totum  corpus  vil- 
lisj  ingenti  primum  latratu  intonuit : 
moxque  increvit  adfultans,  contraque 
belluam  exfurgens  hinc  et  illinc,  arti- 
fici  dimicatione^  qua  maxime  opus 
eflet,  infeftans  atque  evitans,  donee 
alTidua  rotatam  vertigine  adflixit,  ad 
cafum  ejus  tellure  concufla.” 

Alexander  the  Great  on  his  expedi¬ 
tion  to  India  received  from  the  king  of 
Albania  a  prefent  of  a  dog  of  uncommon 
bignefs.  Struck  with  its  appearance,  he 
commanded  bears,  wild  boars,  and  flags 
to  be  turned  out  fuccelTively  before  it ; 
but  the  animal  lay  flill  in  quiet  con¬ 
tempt.  The  generous  prince,  offended 
at  fuch  want  of  fpirit  in  fo  vafl  a  bulk, 
ordered  the  dog  to  be  killed.  The  Alba¬ 
nian  king,  hearing  of  this,  fent  another, 

the 
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the  only  one  of  the  kind  remaining,  with 
a  requeft  that  they  would  try  him,  not 
with  inferior  kinds  of  game,  but  with  a 
lion  or  an  elephant.  Alexander  complied, 
and  beheld  a  lion  inftantly  torn  to  pie¬ 
ces.  Greatly  delighted  with  the  fpefta- 
cie,  he  then  commanded  an  elephant  to 
be  brought  out  before  him.  The  dog, 
briilling  up  the  hairs  of  his  whole  body, 
firft  thundered  with  a  terrible  barking ; 
then  flew  at  the  elephant,  and  riling  to 
him  on  this  and  that  lide,  artfully  at¬ 
tacking  and  yielding  by  turns,  made 
him  fo  giddy  with  the  incelTant  rotation, 
that  at  length  he  fell,  the  earth  lhaking 
at  his  fall.'' 

The  manner  in  which  the  fea-eagle 
itrikes  its  prey  is  defcribed  with  fimilar 
force  and  elegance,  and  forms  an  image 
well  adapted  to  poetical  reprefentation. 

After 
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After  Ipeaking  of  the  other  fpecies  of 
eagles,  he  fays,  Supereft  haliaetos, 

clariffima  oculorum  acie,  librans  ex 
alto  fefe  ;  vifoque  in  mari  pifce,  pras- 
ceps  in  eum  mens,  &  difcuflis  pe6lore 
aquis  rapiens.”  The  fea-eagle  re¬ 

mains,  endowed  with  a  moft  piercing 
fight  :  he  balances  himfelf  on  high, 
and  efpying  a  fifh  in  the  fea,  defcends 
precipitately  upon  it,  and  feizes  it, 
dafhing  afunder  the  waves  with  his 
breaft.  The  ftriking  appearance  of 
this  rapid  defcent  has  not  efcaped  the 
notice  of  other  naturalifts.  The  ofprey, 
a  bird  of  the  aquiline  clafs,  which  takes 
its  prey  in  this  manner,  has  the  expref- 
five  name  of  leaden  eagle^  Auguifta 
piumbina,”  given  it  by  the  Italians  s  and 
on  the  fame  account  the  term  Cata- 


radla 
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ra^a  is  applied  to  a  particular  fpecies 
of  gull. 

Various  comparifons  have  been  fra¬ 
med  by  the  poets  to  reprefent  in  a  forci¬ 
ble  and  lively  manner  the  iituation  of  a 
perfon  enjoying  himfelf  in  fecurity, 
thoughtlefs  of  fome  impending  danger. 
Gray,  in  his  poem  of  the  Bardj  has  in  a 
very  fublime  and  beautiful  manner 
wrought  up  a  common  image  to  this 
purpofe. 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  foft  the  Zephyr  blows. 
While  proudly  riding  o’er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  Vellel  goes  ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleafure  at  the  helm  ; 
Regardlefs  of  the  fweeping  Whirlwind’s  fway. 
That  hulh’d  in  grim  repofe,  expeds  his  evening 
prey. 

An 
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An  image  exadlly  correfpondent  te 
this,  and  although  lefs  fublime,  equally 
expreffive  and  pi6lurefque,  might  be  co¬ 
pied  from  Pliny’s  account  of  the  pigeon. 
This  bird,  he  fays,  appears  to  have  a 
fenfe  of  pride,  exhibited  not  only  in  the 
oflentatious  dilplay  of  its  colours,  but  in 
a  wanton  manner  of  figuring  in  its  flight, 
and  clapping  its  wings,  which  occafions 
it  fometimes  to  entangle  its  feathers, 
and  offer  itfelf  an  eafy  prey  to  its  dead¬ 
ly  foe,  the  hawk.  Spedlat  .occultus 
fronde  latro,  et  gaudentem  in  ipfa 
gloria  rapit.”  The  felon  marks ‘him, 
concealed  among  the  leaves,  and  fnatch- 
€S  him  away  in  the  midfl  of  his  glory.” 

His  defcription  of  the  birds  called 
apodesy  which  Mr.  Pennant  fuppofes  to 
be  the  Jiormy  fetrelj  is  very  lively,  and 

would 
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Ill 


would  make  a  pleafing  figure  in  a  fea- 
piece.  funt,  quae  toto  mari  cer- 

nuntur :  nec  umquam  tarn  longo  na- 
ves^  tamque  continuo  curfu  recedunt 
a  terra,  ut  non  circumvolltent  eas  a- 
podes.  Cetera  genera  refidunt  et  in- 
fifbunt  :  his  quies,  nifi  in  nido,  nulla : 
aut  pendent,  aut  jacent.’’  Thefe  are 
the  birds  which  are  every-where  feen  at 
fea,  nor  are  fliips  ever  fo  far  or  fo  long 
diflant  from  land,  but  the  Apodes  fly 
round  them.  Others  of  the  feathered 
kind  reft  at  times  by  ftanding  or  fitting; 
thefe  have  no  repofe  but  in  their  nefts. 
—  they  are  always  either  fufpended  or 
r^umbent.  ” 

Objects  little  and  inconfiderable 
when  taken  fingly,  may  acquire  impor¬ 
tance,  and  fuggeft  ideas  of  grandeur  and 

fubli- 
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fublimity,  when  prelented  in  collc6i:ed 
numbers.  A  Tingle  grain  of  fand  is  a 
thing  too  minute  foF any  purpofe  of  de- 
fcription  or  comparifon,  but  the  fands 
of  the  Tea  ihore”  form  an  image  of  mul¬ 
titude  fufliciently  grand  and  elevated  for 
the  higheft  fpecies  of  compofition.  This 
remark  will  apply  to  feveral  of  the  fmalL 
er  fubje6i:s  of  the  animal  creation  j 
which,  though  individually  unfit  for 
poetical  imagery,  are  rendered  peculiar¬ 
ly  ftriking  objects  from  their  immenfe 

numbers.  The  dire  armies  of  locufts 

( 

which  overfpread  many  of  the  fouthern 
countries  at  certain  feafons,  are  magnifi¬ 
cently  defcribed  in  feveral  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  They  are  faid  to  darken  the 
fun,”  to  bring  a  day  of  clouds  and 
thick  darknefs>”  to  be  a  nation  ftrong 
and  without  number,  like  a  ftrong  peo- ' 
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pie  fet  in  battle  array  whofe  noife  is 
like  that  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  —  of  a  flame  of  fire  that 
devoureth  the  ftubble ;  before  whom 
the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden,” 
but  behind  them  a  defolate  wilder- 
nefs.”*  Dr.  Shaw,  by  whofe  excellent 
zoological  remarks  in  his  travels  fo 
many  paflages  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
have  been  elucidated,  has  Ihewn,  from 
the  teftimony  of  his  own  obfervation, 
that  thefe  poetical  expreflions  are  fcarce- 
ly  hyperbolical  with  refpe61:  to  this  for¬ 
midable  infe6l.  And  our  elegant  Ra¬ 
man  naturalifl;  gives  a  defcription  of  its 
migratory  fwarms,  which,  while  it  is 
more  particular,  is  almofl:  equally  fub- 
lime  with  that  of  the  eaftern  poet. 


*  Joelj  ch.  I.  and  II, 

I 
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Deorum  ir^  peftis  ea  intelligitun 
Namqvie  et  grandiores  cernunturj.  et 
tanto  volant  pennarum  ftridore,  ut 
aliae  alites  credantur:  Solemque  obum- 
brant,  follicitis  fufpedlantibus  popu- 
lis,  ne  fuas  operiant  terras.  Suffici- 
unt  quippe  vires  et  tamquam  parum 
lit  maria  tranfilTe,  immenfos  tradlus 
permeant,  diraque  melTibus  conte- 
gtint  nube,  multa  contadtu  aduren- 
tes :  omnia  vero  morfu  erodentes, 
et  fores  quoque  tedlorum.” 

This  plague  is  confidered  as  a  ma- 
nifeftation  of  the  wrath  of  the  Gods. 
For  they  appear  of  an  unufual  fize  5  and 
fly  with  fuch  a  noife  from  the  motion 
of  their  wings,  that  they  might  be 
taken  for  birds.  They  darken  the  fun; 
and  the  nations  view  them  in  anxious 

fufpenfe. 
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fufpenfe,  each  apprehenfive  left  their 
own  lands  fhould  be  overfpread  by 
them.  For  their  ftrength  is  unfailing  ; 
and  as  if  it  were  a  fmall  thing  to  have 
crofted  oceans,  they  pervade  immenfe 
trails  of  land,  and  cover  the  harvefts 
with  a  dreadful  cloud ;  their  very  touch 
deftroying  many  of  the  fruits  of  the 
'  earth,  but  their  bite  utterly  confuming 
all  its  produ6ls,  and  even  the  doors 
of  houfes.  ”  ^ 

Various  other  images  of  multitude, 
equally  ftriking,  might  be  derived  from 
obfervations  in  natural  hiftory.  What, 
for  inftance,  can  offer  fo  lively  a  com- 

*  As  extraordinary  as  this  circumftance  may  appear, 
Mr.  Adanfon  mentions  a  very  fimllar  one  to  which  he 
was  witnefs  A  fwarm  of  locufts  at  Senegal  de¬ 
voured  even  the  dry  reeds  with  which  the  huts  were 
thatched. 

I  2 


parifon 
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parifon  of  the  vafl  human  Iwarms  which  at 
different  periods  have  migrated  from  the 
northern  hive,  as  the  defcent  of  the  Lem- 
ings  from  the  mountains  of  the  fame  re¬ 
gion  ^  whofe  immenfe  numbers,  wonder¬ 
ful  order  and  unconquerable  pertinacity, 
render  their  incurfions  formidable,  even 
to  human  ftrength  and  contrivance  ?  In 
the  following  curious  relation,  one  of 
the  minutefl  tribe  of  infeds  appears 
with  an  air  of  grandeur  and  importance 
from  being  colledted  in  numbers  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  computation. 

During  my  flay,”  fays  Smith, 
at  Cape  Coaft  Caflle,  a  body  of 
thefe  ants  came  to  pay  us  a  vifit 
in  our  fortification.  It  was  about 
day-break  when  the  advanced  guard 
of  this  famifhed  crew  entered  the 

chapel. 
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chapel,  where  fome  negro  fervants 
were  afleep  upon  the  floor.  The 
n'len  were  quickly  alarmed  at  the 
invafion  of  this  unexpe6led  army, 
and  prepared,  as  well  as  they  could, 
for  a  defence.  While  the  foremoft 
battalion  of  infedls  had  already  ta- 
ken  pofTelTion  of  the  place,  the 
rear-guard  was  more  than  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  mile  diflant.  The  whole 
ground  feemed  alive,  and  crawling 
with  unceafmg  deftruClion.  After 
deliberating  a  few  moments  upon 
what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  refol- 
ved  to  lay  a  large  train  of  giinpow- 
der  along  the  path  they  had  taken ; 
by  this  means  millions  were  blown 
to  pieces ;  and  the  rear-guard  per- 
ceiving  the  deftru6lion  of  their  lea- 
ders,  thought  proper  inflantly  to 

I  3  return. 
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return^  and  make  back  to  their  o- 
riginal  habitation.” 

But  almofi:  every  idea  of  multitude 
is  furpaffed  by  that  of  the  herring 
fhoals,  which  annually  leave  their  great 
winter  rendezvous  in  the  ar6lic  circle, 
and  move  in  a  mighty  army  towards 
the  fouth.  Mr.  Pennant’s  defcription 
of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  e- 
qually  elegant  and  lively. 

They  begin  to  appear  off  the 
Shetland  Lies  in  April  and  May ; 
thefe  are  only  forerunners'  of  the 
grand  fhoal  which  comes  in  June, 
and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  figns  by  the  numbers  of 
birds,  fuch  as  gannets,  and  others 
which  follow  to  prey  on  them:  but 

when 
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when  the  main  body  approaches^ 
its  breadth  and  its  depth  is  fucll 
as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the 
very  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  dif- 
tinft  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth,  and  they  drive  the  wa- 
ter  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rip- 
piing :  fometimes  they  fink  for  the 
fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
rife  again  to  the  furface,  and  in 
bright  weather  refiedt  a  variety  of 
fplendid  'colors,  like  a  field  of  the 
mofi:  precious  gems. 

The  fhoals  that  liberally  offer  them- 
felves  for  the  food  and  maintenance  of 
fo  large  a  fhare  of  the  human  fpecies, 
at  our  mofl  celebrated  fiflieries,  are 
only  fmall  detachments  from  this  innu- 

I  4  merable 
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merable  hoft*- - But  to  return  to  beau¬ 

ties  of  a  more  varied  and  charadleriftic 
kind. 

Were  a  fecond  Thomfon  to  arife 
among 'US,  he  might  derive  feveral  plea- 
fing  additions  to  the  rural  fcenery  and 
poetical  calendar  of  this  country  from 
the  work  already  fo  often '  referred  to, 
Mr.  Pennant’s  Britijh  Zoology,  Some 
of  the  circumflances  which  I  lhall  fe- 
le6t  from  it,  are  fo  exadlly  fuited  to 
the  manner  of  that  admirable  poet, 
that  we  may  be  aflured  he  would  have 
made  ufe  of  them,  had  they  occurred 
to  his  mind. 

Among  the  figns  which  announce 
the  very  earlieft  approach  of  Ipring, 
he  would  have  dwelt  with  delight  uppn 
the  interefting  and  pidurefque  figure 

of 
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of  the  MilTel-thrulh,  the  largeft  of  our 
fongfters  ;  concerning  which  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant  acquaints  us,  that  it  begins  its 
fong,  which  is  very  fine,  fitting  on 
the  fummit  of  a  high  tree,  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  often  with  the  new 
year,  in  blowing  Ihowery  weather ; 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  Hampfhire 
call  it  the  Storm-cock. '' 

We  have  feen  how  exquifitely  Thom- 
Ibn  has  painted  a  hot  funrimePs  noon, 
by  a  group  of  animals  oppreffed  with 
languor  under  the  beams  of  a  meridian 
fun.  Were  the  inftant  of  time  changed, 
and  the  effedls  of  a  lefs  overpowering 
heat  to  be  reprefented,  a  diftinguifhed 
place  in  the  landflcip  might  be  allotted 
to  the  fox,  which  in  warm  weather 
will  quit  its  habitation  for  the  fake  of 

bafking 
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“  balking  in  the  fun,  or  to  enjoy  the 
frefh  air  j  but  then  it  rarely  lies  ex- 
pofed,  but  chufes  fome  thick  brake, 
and  generally  of  gorfe,  that  it  may 
reft  fecure  from  furprife.  Crows, 
magpies,  and  other  birds,  who  con- 
fider  the  fox  as  their  common  enemy, 
will  often,  by  their  notes  of  anger, 
point  out  its  retreat.  ” 

It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary  that 
the  very  curious  ceconomy  of  the  de¬ 
coys  for  wild  ducks  Ihould  have  efcaped 
Thomfon’s  notice.  The  marftiy  wood¬ 
ed  folitudes  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
the  art  with  which  they  are  conftrudled ; 
the  wonderful  inftinft  which  renders 
thefe  creatures  capable  of  being  taught 
to  be  the.  crafty  betrayers  of  their  com¬ 
panions  5  the  furprife  and  ftruggle  of 

the 
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the  ftrangers  on  finding  themfelves  un-> 
expeftedly  entrapped^  would  all  toge- 

I 

ther  afford  copious  matter  as  well  for 
fentiment  as  defcription.  A  circum- 
fiance  relating  to  them^  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pennant,  would  be  a  pleafmg,  and 
entirely  new  object  in  an  evening  pic¬ 
ture.  As  foon  as  the  evenin.o;  fets 
in,  the  decoy  rijes  (as  they  term  it) 
and  the  wild  fowl  feed  during  night. 
If  the  evening  is  Hill,  the  noife  of 
their  wings,  during  their  flight,  is 
heard  at  a  great  diflance,  and  is  a 
pleafing,  though  rather  melancholy 
found. '' 

The  agreeable  ufe  Mr.  Jago  has 
made  of  the  migration  of  fwallows, 
was  juft  now  remarked.  The  moral 
.plan  of  his  poem  rendered  it  lefs  pro¬ 
per 
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per  to  enter  minutely  into  the  natural 
part  of  the  phenomenon ;  but  a  defcrip- 
tive  poet  might  greatly  improve  the 
pi<5lure  from  Mr.  Pennant’s  article  on 
that  fubjecS;.  With  what  pleafing  and 
picflurefque  circumftances  are  the  de¬ 
parture  and  return  of  the  fwallows  re- 
prefented  in  the  two  following  rela¬ 
tions?  Mr,  White  (a  clergyman 
of  Selborne,  Hants)  on  Michael- 
^  mas  1768,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  ocular  proof  of  what  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed  an  a61:ual  migra- 
"  don  of  fwallows.  Travelling  that 
morning  very  early  between  his  houfe 
and  the  coaft,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  journey  he  was  environed  with 
a  thick  fog  j  but  on  a  large  wild  heath 
the  mill  began  to  break,  and  difcover- 
ed  to  him  numberlefs  fwallows,  cluf- 

tered 
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tered  on  the  ftanding  bullies,  as  if 
they  had  roofted  there :  as  foon  as  the 
fun  burll  out,  they  were  inftantly  on 
wing,  and  with  an  eafy  and  placid 
flight,  proceeded  towards  the  fea*  ” 

Returning  home”  fays  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  ‘Un  the  fpring  of  the  year,  as 
I  came  into  founding  in  our  channel 
a  great  flock  of  fwallows  came  and 
fettled  on  all  my  rigging ;  every  rope 
was  covered ;  they  hung  on  one  ano- 
ther  like  a  fwarm  of  bees ;  the  decks 
and  carving  were  filled  with  them. 
They  feemed  almofl:  familhed  and 
fpent,  and  were  only  feathers  and 
bones  j  but  being  recruited  with  a 
night’s  reft,  took  their  flight  in  the 
morning,  ” 

y' 


The 
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The  migration  of  birds  in  general, 
is  indeed  a  fertile  fource  of  thofe  un¬ 
common  and  even  fublime  ideas  which 
are  elTential  to  poetry.  What  more 
admirable  than  that  fecret  impulfe  which 
incites  every  individual  of  a  whole  fpe- 
cies  to  crofs  immenfe  feas  and  tra6ls 
of  land  in  fearch  of  a  fecure  retreat  a- 
gainfb  unknown  impending  evils  1  What 
more  beautiful  than  the  order  of  their 
alTembling  and  flight  1  What  more  aflo- 
nifhing  than  their  prodigious  num.bers 
when  congregated  for  this  purpofe  ! 
I  have  feen,  ”  fays  Linn^us  the  fur- 
face  of  the  Calix,  (a  river  in  Lapland,) 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  days  and  nights, 
entirely  covered  with  ducks,  paffing 
towards  the  fea  on  their  fouthern 
“journey,  exceeding  in  number  the 
“  armies  of  Xerxes,  fo  that  I  could  not 

“  have 
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have  imagined  that  fuch  a'  multitude 
of  birds  ever  exifted.'*’ 

How  fmgularly  piclurefque  is  the 
appearance  of  the  Bafs  iHe  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth;,  as  defcribed  by  Dr.  Harvey 
in  his  Exercitations  on  the  generation  of 
animals  I  I  give  the  original  Latin,  as 
well  as  a  tranilation  of  the  paiTage,  as 
a  Ipecimen  of  the  claffical  elegance  of 
ftyle  in  which  this  great  philofopher 
wrote. 

Est  infula  parva,  Scoti  BalTe 
nominant  :  haud  amplius  mille  paf- 
fuum  circuitu  amplitudo  ejus  clau- 
ditur.  Hujus  infulse  fuperficies, 
menfibus  Maio  &  Junio  nidis  ovis 
pullifque  propemodum  tota  inilrata 
eft,  adeo  ut  vix,  pr^  eorum  copia 

pedem; 
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pedem  libere  ponere  liceat :  tanta- 
que  fupervolantium  turba,  ut  nubi- 
um  inflar^  folem  coeliimque  auferant : 
tantirfque  vociferantium  clangor  & 
ftrepitus,  ut  prope  alloquentes  vix  au- 
‘‘  dias.  Si  fubjedtum  mare  inde,  tan- 
quam  ex  edita  turri  &  altiffimo  pr^- 
cipitio  defpexeris,  idem  quoquo  ver- 
fum,  infinitis  diverforum  generum 
avibus  natantibus  praed^eque  inhianti- 
bus,  opertum  videas.  Si  circumna- 
vigando  imminentum  clivum  fufpicere 
libuerit ;  videas  in  fingulis  prserupti 
loci  crepidinibus  &  receflibus,  avi- 
um  cujuflibet  generis  &  magnitudinis, 
ordines  innumerabiles,  plures  fane 
quam  no6le,  fereno  ccelo,  ftell^  con- 
fpiciuntur.  Si  advolantes  avolantef- 
que  eminus  adfpcxeris,  apum  profec- 
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to  ingens  examen  credas.  ”  Exer-^ 

cit,  1 1 . 

% 

There  Is  a  fmall  Ifland^  called  by 
the  Scotch  the  Bafsy  not  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference.  Its  furface  is 
almoil  entirely  covered  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  with  nefls, 
eggSj  and  young  birds fo  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fet  a  foot  without  treading 
on  them :  while  the  flocks  of  birds 
flying  round  are  fo  prodigious,  that 
they  darken  the  air  like  a  cloud ;  and 
their  noife  and  clamour  is  fo  great, 
that  perfons  can  fcarce  hear  one  another 
fpeak.  If  from  the  fummit  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice  you  look  down  on  the  fubjacent 
ocean,  you  fee  it  on  every  fide  covered 
with  infinite  numbers  of  birds  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds,  fwimming  and  hunting 

K  their 
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their  prey.  If  you  fail  round  the  illand, 
and  lurvey  the  impending  cliffs,  you 
behold  in  every  fifiure  and  recefs  of 
the  craggy  rocks  innumerable  ranks 
of  birds  of  various  kinds  and  fizes, 
furpalTing  in  multitude  the  ftars  in  a 
ferene  fky.  If  you  view  from  a  dif- 
tance  the  flocks  flying  to  and  from 
the  ifland,  you  may  imagine  them  a 
vaft  fwarm  of  bees.”  ' 

Many  other  of  the  weflern  ifles  of 
Scotland  offer  fpe6lacles  equally  grand 
and  amuflng ;  fo  that  the  barrennefs 
of  the  vegetable  creation  in  thefe  re¬ 
gions,  is  amply  compenfated,  with  ref- 
pe6t  to  the  imagination  at  leafl,  by 
the  animated  treafures  of  the  fea  and 
Iky.  Thomfon  was  by  no  means  in- 
fenfible  of  the  defcriptive  beauties  ari- 

fing 
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fing  from  this  fource  which  his  own 
country  afforded.  He  has  however 
contented  himfelf  with  a  very  gene- 
ralj  though  indeed  a  flriking  view  of 
them.  ^ 

- where  the  Northern  ocean,  in  vaft  whirls. 

Bolls  round  the  naked  melancholy  ifles 
Of  farthefl;  Thule,  and  th’  Atlantic  furge 
Pours  in  among  the  naked  Hebrides  ; 

Who  can  recount  what  tranfmigrations  there 
Are  annual  made  ?  what  nations  come  and  go  i 
And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arife  ! 
Infinite  wings  I  till  all  the  plume-dark  air. 

And  rude  refounding  Ihore  are  one  wild  cry. 

Were  I  to  propofe  a  fubjefl  for 
defcriptive  poetry,  which  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  afforded  uncommon  fcope 
for  grand  and  original  painting  in  na¬ 
tural  hiflory,  alfo  offered  copious  mat¬ 
ter  for  philofophical  and  moral  reflex- 

K  2  ion. 
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ion,  conne(5i:ed  by  ftridl  unity  of  de~ 
fign,  I  fhould  mention,  in  preference 
to  any  other  that  at  prefent  occurs  to 
me,  that  of  the  migration  of  birds.  The 
knowledge,  indeed,  requifite  for  treat¬ 
ing  this  fubje6t  in  a  maflerly  manner, 
would  be  fuperior  to  that  of  the  profef- 
fed  naturalift  j  fince  this  branch  of  his 
refearches  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Many 
curious  circumflances,  however,  might 
be  colle^led  for  the  purpofe,  from  the 
writings  of  thofe  who  have  already  paid 
the  moft  atttention  to  it ;  *  and  for  the 
reft,  the  poet  fhould  think  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  difcover  and  invef- 
tigate  new  fadiSy  as  well  as  to  frame  new 
combinations  of  words, 

*  See  Mr,  Pennant’s  Paper  on  t\\Q  Migration  of  Britijb 
Birds,  Br.  Zool,  V,  II,  Append,  No,  VI,  edit,  4th. 

In 
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In  the  former  part  of  this  Eflay,  a 
quotation  from  Thomfon  was  introdu¬ 
ced,  for  the  purpofe  of  fhewing  how 
much  novelty  this  original  obferver 
had  given  to  one  of  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  fubje6ls  of  rural  defcription,  the 
finging  of  birds.  Yet  he,  as  well  as 
every  other  poet,  has  failed  to  remark 
a  circumftance  which  might  add  a  plea- 
fmg  variety  to  this  topic.  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  young  birds  prac¬ 
tice  their  fongs  as  learners,  well  known 
to  the  bird-catchers  by  the  term  re¬ 
cording,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington,  in  his  Experiments  and  Objer- 
vations  on  the  Singing  of  Birdsy  Phil. 
Tranf.  Vol.  LXIII.  elegantly  defcribes 
it  in  the  following  paflage. 


This  firft  effay  does  not  feem  to 
K  3  have 
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have  the  lead  rudiments  of  the  fu- 
ture  fong;  but  as  the  bird  grows  old-- 
er  and  flironger,  one  may  begin  to 
perceive  what  the  neftling  is  aiming 
at.  Whilft  the  fcholar  is  thus  en- 
deavouring  to  form  his  fong,  when 
he  is  once  fure  of  a  pafTage^  he 
commonly  raifes  his  tone,  which 
he  drops  again  when  he-  is  not  e- 
qua!  to  what  he  is  attempting ;  juft 
as  a  finger  raifes  his  voice,  when 
he  not  only  recolledls  certain  parts 
of  a  tune  with  precifion,  but  knows 
that  he  can  execute  them.  What 
the  neftling  is  not  thus  thoroughly 
mafter  of,  he  hurries  over,  lowering 
his  tone,  as  if  he  did  not  wifh  to 
be  heard,  and  could  not  yet  fatisfy 
himfelfd' 


i  HIS 
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This  recording  lafts  for  ten  or  ele¬ 
ven  months,  which  makes  it  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  no  poetical  obferver 
has  taken  notice  of  it.  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton  gives  the  following  lines  from 
the  Sylva  of  Statius  as  the  only  paf- 
fage  in  which  it  feems  the  leaft  hint¬ 
ed  at. 

■  - Nunc  volucrum  novi 

Quaeflus,  inexpertumque  carmen. 

Quod  tacita  ftatuere  bruma. 

Now  in  new  ftrains  the  feather’d  choir  complain, 
And  untried  lays,  in  lilent  winter  plann’d. 

Pliny,  however,  in  his  account 
of  the  nightingale,  minutely  deferibes 
the  ftate  of  a  learner  of  that  fpecies. 

Meditantur  alias  juniores,  verfufque, 

quos  imitentur,  accipiunt.  Audit  dif- 

K  4  cipula 
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cipula  intentione  magna,  et  reddit : 
vicibufque  reticent.  Intelligitur  emen- 
dat^e  correptio,  et  in  docente  qusedam 
reprehen fio.”  The  younger  fort  me¬ 
ditate  and  receive  leflbns  for  their  imi¬ 
tation.  The  fcholar  liftens  with  great 
attention,  and  repeats ;  and  each  is  fi- 
ient  by  turns.  An  attempt  to  mend 

in  a  corrected  palTage  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  ;  and  a  kind  of  reprehenfion  in 
the  teacher.’' 

From  the  fame  ingenious  paper  of 
Mr.  Barrington’s  we  learn,  that  the 
mufic  of  the  nightingale,  of  which  the 
highly  laboured  defcriptions  of  Pliny 
and  Strada,  copied  by  the  poets,  liave 
given  only  confufed  and  indefinite  i- 
deas,  has  in  reality  all  the  excellen¬ 


cies 
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.  cies  afcribed  to  it,  but  excellencies  of 
a  kind  which  may  be  clearly  and  fcien- 
tifically  ftated. 

Its  tone,”  fays  he,  is  infinite- 
ly  more  mellow  than  that  of  any 
other  bird,  though  at  the  fame  time, 
by  a  proper  exertion  of  its  mufical 
powers,  it  can  be  exceflively  brik 
liant. 

When  this  bird,  (a  very  fine  caged 
“  nightingale  which  Mr.  B.  kept)  Jang  its 
Jong  roundj  in  its  whole  compafs,  I  have 
obferved  fixteen  different  beginnings 
and  clofes,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
intermediate  notes  were  commonly 
varied  in  their  fucceffion  with  fuch 

judgment 
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judgment  as  to  produce  a  moft  plea- 
‘‘  fing  variety.  * 

The  next  point  of  fuperiority  in 
a  nightingale,  is  its  continuance  of 
fong,  without  a  paufe,  which  I  have 
obferved  fometimes  not  to  be  lefs 
than  twenty  feconds.  Whenever 
refpiration,  however,  became  necef- 
“  fary,  it  was  taken  with  as  much  judg- 
ment  as  by  an  opera  finger.  ” 

But  it  is  not  only  in  tone  and  va- 

*  This  variety  of  the  nightingale’s  fong  is  moft  poeti¬ 
cally  expreffed  in  a  line  of  Homer’s  Odyjfey,  B.  XIX,  V, 

5ZI. 

*Ht£  ^aixa  r^o)7Tcoa-(X  %££J  5ToAy)^%£«  (pcovnv, 

Mr.  Pope’s  tranflation  of  it  is  exceflively  languid. 

To  vernal  airs  attunes  her  varied  ftrain.  ” 

1  SHALL  venture  to  offer  one,  which,  atleaft,  approach¬ 
es  nearer  to  the  original. 

Quick  varying  pours  her  many-founding  ftrain. 

riety 
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riety  that  the  nightingale  excells ;  the 
bird  alfo  Tings  (if  I  may  To  exprefs 
myfelf)  with  fuperior  judgment  and 
tafte.  ” 

“  I  HAVE  therefore  commonly  ob- 
ferved  that  my  nightingale  began 
foftly  like  the  ancient  orators  ;  re- 
ferving  its  breath  to  fwell  certain 
notes,  which  by  this  means  had 
a  mod:  aflonifhing  effe(51:,  and  which 
eludes  all  verbal  defcription. 

If  poets  have  been  inattentive  to 
the  real  date  of  nature  in  their  own 
country,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
their  pidlures  of  foreign  regions  Ihould 
be  accurate  and  charaderiilic.  Yet, 
v/ere  they  fufficiently  qualified  by  their 
own  obfervation,  or  the  authentic  ac¬ 


counts 
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counts  of  others,  for  the  attempt,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  fource  could  be  fo  pro- 
duftive  of  novelty,  as  the  defcription 
of  countries  where  almoft  every  'obje6t 
is  new.  Such,  to  the  inhabitant  of  a 
temperate  climate,  are  the  polar  and 
tropical  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  highly 
to  the  credit  of  Virgifs  genius,  that  he 
firft  among  the  ancient  poets  ventured 
to  tranfport  his  reader  into  a  new  world, 
and  place  the  foft  Italian  amid  the  ri¬ 
gours  of  a  Scythian  winter.  *  His  de¬ 
fcription  of  this  dreary  fcene  has  been 
thought  fo  juft  and  lively,  as  to  be  very 
clofely  imitated  even  by  the  natural 
Thomfon;  who  has,  however,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ufual  manner,  greatly  im¬ 
proved  upon  it,  by  the  addition  of  new 
circumilances.  To  the  docks  and  herds 

^  Georg,  III.  V.  349  and  feq. 

buried 
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buried  in  fnow,  and  the  hunted  flag 
unable  to  make  way  through  the  oppo- 
fing  mafs,  which  fo  much  enliven  the 
winter-piece  of  Virgil,  he  adds  the 
furry  nations  ’’  that  form  the  chief 
riches  of  the  Siberian  defarts  5 

- - - - - - tipt  with  jet. 

Fair  ermines,  fpotlefs  as  the  fnows  they  prefs  ; 
Sables  of  gloffy  black  j  and  dark-embrown’d. 

Or  beauteous  freakt  with  many  a  mingled  hue, 
Thoufands  befides,  the  coltly  pride  of  courts. 

And  he  fills  up  the  meafure  of  horror 
refiding  in  thefe  defolate  regions,  by  a 
mofl  animated  pidure  of  their  conge¬ 
nial  inhabitant,  the  bear. 

There  thro’  the  piny  forell  half  abforpt. 

Rough  tenant  of  thefe  lhades,  the  Ihapelefs  bear. 
With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  ftalks  forlorn  ; 
SloW'pac’d,  and  fourer  as  the  Itorms  increafe. 

He 
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He  makes  his  bed  beneath  th’  inclement  drift. 
And,  with  Hern  patience,  fcorning  weak  complaint. 
Hardens  his  heart  again  aflailing  want. 

But  our  original  painter  does  not 
here  relinquifh  the  idea  of  deriving  no¬ 
velty  from  the  foreign  and  diftant  fee- 
nery  of  his  pieces.  Writing  for  more 
northern  readers  than  the  Roman  po¬ 
et  did,  he  judicioufly  proceeds  ftill 
nearer  the  pole,  and  gives  a  view  of 
the  face  of  nature  and  human  manners 
in  Lapland.  His  juft  and  fpirited 
flcetch  might,  however,  receive  conft- 
derable  improvement  from  the  natural 
hiftory  of  that  animal  upon  which  al- 
moft  the  whole  oeconomy  of  the  Lap¬ 
lander  turns,  the  Reindeer,  as  it  is 
given  with  much  elegance  as  well  as 
accuracy  by  a  Swedifh  writer  in  the 
Amanitates  Academics, 


In 
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In  that  vaft  chain  of  mountains  which 
divides  the  Norwegian  from  the  Swcdifh 
Lapland,  amidft  perpetual  florms  and 
everlafting  fnows,  the  Reindeer  palTes 
the  fhort  fummer  of  the  polar  regions, 
grazing  at  large  on  the  white  Lichen^ 
which  is  almoft  the  foie  vegetable  pro- 
ducftion  of  the  fteril  foil.  Here  he  finds 
a  refuge  againft  the  immenfe  fwarms 
of  infedls  which  fill  all  the  lakes  and 
marfhes  of  that  countiy,  one  of  which, 
a  fpecies  of  oeftrus  or  gad-fly,  he  fo 
much  dreads,  from  its  property  of  de- 
pofiting  its  eggs  in  his  back,  that  the 
noife  of  a  Angle  one  hovering  in  the  air 
drives  a  whole  herd,  in  fpite  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  herdfman  and  his  dog,  to 
the  very  fummits  of  the  higheft  hills. 
In  winter,  qualified  as  he  is  by  nature 
to  endure  the  extremity  of  cold,  he  is 

yet 
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yet  obliged  to  defcend  to  the  woody 
region  which  every  where  Ikirts  the  de¬ 
fart  tra6t  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Flere  a  different  kind  of  mofs^  or  lichen^ 
finds  a  fhelter  in  the  thick  forefls  of  pine 
from  the  intenfe  frofls  3  and  the  Reindeer, 
provided  with  a  callous  fkin  at  the  end 
of  his  fnout,  is  enabled  to  come  at  his 
food,  though  deep  buried  in  the  fnow. 
No  farmer  in  the  milder  countries  of 
Europe  can  more  rejoice  at  viewing  his 
meadows  cloathed  with  cheerful  green, 
than  the  Laplander  at  the  fight  of  his 
dreary  moors  whitened  over  with  the 
vegetable  which  is  to  be  the  fuftenance 
of  his  herd.  In  thefe  wild  folitudes  he 
pafles  day  and  night,  abroad,  in  the 
bitterefl  inclemency  of  the  feafons, 
fecurely  wrapt  in  garments  fupplied  by 
his  faithful  Reindeer  i  the  milk  and 

flefli 
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flelli  of  v/hich  is  his  principal  food,  and 
the  number,  his  only  riches.  This 
is  the  pafloral  life  in  Lapland  !  A  fbrik- 
ing  contrail  indeed  to  that  in  the  foft 
climates  of  Arcadia  and  Sicily  ;  yet  not 
without  its  charms  to  the  fimple  native, 
nor  unprovided  with  fubjedis  for  de- 
fcriptive  poetry. 

If  from  hence  we  turn  cur  eyes  to 
countries  nimio  fub  foie  calentes,  ” 
burning  under  a  vertical  fun,  we  fhall 
difcover  a  face  of  nature  Hill  more  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  a  temperate  climate, 
and  inexhauilibly  fertile  in  nev/  and 
fbriking  objeds.  The  vegetable  and 
animal  creations,  the  very  earth,  rivers 
and  feas,  are  all  on  a  fcale  and  after  a 
model  fo  unlike  thofe  of  our  world, 
that  the  flighteft  view  cannot  fail  of 

L  offering 
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offering  novelty  and  exciting  wonder. 
As  Thomfon  has  fo  forcibly  deepened 
the  horrors  of  his  Winter  from  the  Pole, 
fo  he  has  not  been  lefs  fuccefsful  in 
heightening  the  brilliancy  of  his  Summer 
from  the  Line.  What  a  rich  garden 
of  Exotics  does  he  fpread  before  us  int 
the  following  lines  ? 

Bear  me,  Pomona  !  to  tliy  citron  groves  j 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime. 

With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  thro’  the  green. 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Lay  me  reclin’d 
Beneath  the  fpreading  tamarind  that  lhakes, 
Fann’d  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 
Deep  in  the  night  the  malTy  loculi  Iheds, 

Quench  my  hot  limbs ;  or  lead  me  thro’  the  maze, 
Embowering  endlefs,  of  the  Indian  hg  ; 

Or  thrown  at  gayer  eafe,  on  fome  fair  brow. 
Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cool’d. 
Broad  o’er  my  head  the  verdant  cedar  wave. 
And  high  palmetos  lift  their  graceful  fhade. 

O  llretch’d 
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O  ftretch’d  amid  thefe  orchards  of  the  fun. 

Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa’s  milky  bowl. 

And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  frefiiening  wine ! 

These  are  the  beauties  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  race :  but  if  dignity  and  grandeur 
are  the  chara61:ers  we  deiire,  what  can 
be  a  more  majeftic  objedt  than  the 
Talma  Maxima^  *  which  grows,  per- 
fedtly  flraight  and  regular,  to  the  a- 
mazing  height  of  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  feet  ?  What  a  more  aftonifhing  fpec- 
tacle  than  the  prodigious  mafs  of  wood 
reared  up  in  the  Calabajh  tree^  which 
finks  our  nobleft  oaks  into  fhrubs  ? 
Mr.  Adanfon  meafured  two  of  thefe, 
the  trunks  of  v/hich  were,  one,  feventy 
four,  the  other,  feventy  feven  feet  in 


*  Wretchedly  degraded  by  its  vulgar  name  of  the 
Cabbage  tree  ! 


L2 


circum- 
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circumference  I  or  above  twenty  five’  in 
diameter.  Single  branches  of  thefe, 
he  fays,  would  have*  made  fome  of  the 
large fl:  trees  in  Europe  ;  and  the  whole 
feemed  to  form  a  forefi:  of  itfelf. 

All  the  feveral  parts  of  Nature  cor- 
refpond  with  each  other.  Under  the 
lhade  of  thefe  mighty  vegetables  walk 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros.  The  vafi; 
rivers  of  the  fouthern  continents  are  in¬ 
habited  by  the  crocodile  and  hippopota¬ 
mus.  The  unrelenting  heat  of  the  tro¬ 
pical  fun  is,  as  it  were,  refleded  in  the 
untameable  fiercenefs  of  the  beafts  of 
prey  which  fpread  defolation  far  and 
wide  through  the  defarts  of  thefe  regi¬ 
ons  i  and  in  the  exalted  rage  and  venom 
of  the  numerous  ferpents  with  which 
they  are  infefted.  What  infinite  fcope 

for 
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for  new  and  ftriking  defcription  would 
the  animal  hiflory  of  thele  countries  af¬ 
ford  to  the  poet  who  fhould  be  able  to 
draw  it  from  original  fources !  Even 
the  Jketches  of  Thomfon  on  this  fubjedl 
are  finer  pi6tures  than  almofl  any  others 
in  defcriptive  poetry.  What  magnifi¬ 
cence  in  the  fcenery  of  the  following 
lines !  ^ 


Along  thefe  lonely  regions,  where  retir’d. 
From  little  fcenes  of  art,  great  Nature  dwells 
In  awful  folitude,  and  nought  is  feen 
But  the  wild  herds  that  own  no  malier’s  ftall. 
Prodigious  rivers  roll  their  fatning  feas : 

On  whofe  luxuriant  herbage,  half-conceaPd, 
Like  a  fallen  cedar,  far-diffus’d  his  train, 
CasM  in  green  fcales,  the  crocodile  extends^ 


Peaceful,  beneath'  primeval  trees  that  caft 
Their  ample  Ibade  o’er  Niger’s  yellow  ftream, 

L  3  And 
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And  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  facred  wave ; 

Or  mid  the  central  depth  of  blackening  woods^ 
High  rais’d  in  folemn  theatre  around. 

Leans  the  huge  elephant. 

Horror,  wrought  up  to  its  higheft 
pitch,  gives  wonderful  fubluTiity  to  the 
pafTage  reprefenting  the  nightly  roam¬ 
ings  of  the  beafts  of  prey. 

Thefe,  rulhing  from  th’  inhofpitable  woods 
Of  Mauritania,  or  the  tufted  ides. 

That  verdant  rife  amid  the  Lybian  wild, 
Innumerous  glare  around  their  diaggy  king, 
Majeftic,  ftalking  o’er  the  printed  fand  ; 

And,  with  imperious  and  repeated  roars. 
Demand  their  fated  food.  The  fearful  docks 
Croud  near  the  guardian  Twain;  the  nobler  herds. 
Where  round  their  lordly  bull,  in  rural  eafe, 
They  ruminating  lie,  with  horror  hear 
The  coming  rage.  Th’  awakened  village  darts ; 
And  to  her  duttering  bread  the  mother  drains 
Her  thoughtlefs  infant.  From  the  Pirate’s  den. 

Or 
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.Or  ftern  Morocco’s  tyrant  fang  efcap’d. 

The  v/retch  half-vvifhes  for  his  bonds  again  : 
While,  uproar  all,  the  wildernefs  refounds, 

From  Atlas  eallvvard  to  the  frighted  Nile. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  had  probably  this 
defcription  in  his  memory  when  he  drew 
the  following  pidlure  of  the  fame  fub- 
jedtj  v/hich;,  however,  he  has  rendered 
fufEciently  different  by  judicioufly  dwel¬ 
ling  upon  the  natural  hiflory  of  the 
fcene,  rather  than  the  palTion  it^  in- 
fpires. 

I 

cc  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than 
an  African  landfcape  at  the  clofe  of 
evening :  the  deep  toned  roarings  of 
the  lion  ^  the  fhriller  yellings  of  the 
‘^tyger;  the  jackall,  purfuing  by  the 
fcent,  and  barking '  like  a  dog  3  the 
hyaena,  with  a  note  peculiarly  folitary 

and 
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and  dreadful  ^  but  to  crown  all,  the 
hiding  of  the  various  kinds  of  fer- 
pents,  that  at  that  time  begin  their 
call,  and,  as  I  am  alTured,  make  a 
much  louder  fymphony  than  the 
birds  in  our  groves  in  a  morning.  ” 

f 

,It  is  very  rare  that  Thomfon  does 
not  excel  when  he  imitates ;  yet  the 
want  of  an  accurate  idea  to  work  upon 
has  injure!  the  elFedl  of  fome  very  fine 
lines,  ^  apparently  intended  as  a  free 
copy  from  the  accurate  defcription,  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  of  the  Cherfydrus  of  Vir¬ 
gil.  The  Latin  poet  defcribes  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  ferpent  ^  Thomfon 
means  to  paint  fome  large  and  terrible 
creature  of  that  tribe,  but  without  con- 

^  Summer)  1,  897,  &  feq. 

fining 
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fining  the  draught  to  one  individual 
kind.  His  images  are  therefore  too 
general  and  indifcriminate, 

Mr.  Adanson,  however^  furnifhes 
fome  circumitances  for  a  defcription  of 
the  enormous  gigantic  Jer'pent  of  Africa, 
which  a  poet  might  employ  with  ftrik- 
ing  effetl.  He  conjectures  this  animal 
to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  foot  long  at  its 
full  growth  y  and  thus  defcribes  the 
manner  in  which  it  feeks  its  prey. 
He  lurks  in  moralTes,  and  places  not 
far  from  the  water.  His  tail  is  curled 
two  or  three  rounds  of  a  circle,  which 
include  a  circumference  from  five  to 
fix  feet  diameter,  over  which  he 
rears  his  head  with  part  of  his  body. 
In  this  attitude,  and  as  it  were  im- 
moveable,  he  throws  his  eyes  all 

round 
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round,  and  when  he  perceives  an  ani- 
mal  within  reach,  he  darts  upon  it 
by  means  of  the  circumvolutions  of 
his  tail,  which  have  the  fame  effecl 
as  a  ftrong  fpring.  ” 


Thus  docs  every  fcene  of  nature, 
foreign  or  domeftic,  afford  objedls  from 
whence  an  accurate  furvey  may  derive 
new  ideas  of  grandeur  or  beauty.  Thus, 
where  a  carelefs  eye  only  beholds  an  or¬ 
dinary  and  indiftindt  landfkip,  one  ac- 
cuftomed  to  examine,  compare,  and  dif- 
criminate  will  difcern  detached  figures 
and  groups,  which,  judicioufly  brought 
forwards,  may  be  wrought  into  the  moft 
ftriking  pidtures.  Thefe  fimple  propo¬ 
rtions  were  not  of  a  kind  which  reafon^ 

,  * 

ing  could  render  more  evident.  To 

give 
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give  a  lively  imprelTion  and  feeling  of 
their  truth  by  examples  was  the  only 
purpofe  to  be  purfued  with  advantage. 
T afte  may  perhaps  be  fixed  and  explain¬ 
ed  by  philofophical  invefligation  i  but 
it  can  only  be  formed  by  frequent  con¬ 
templation  of  the  objeifts  with  which  it 
is  converfant.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will 
prove  a  fufiicient  apology  for  the  nume¬ 
rous  quotations  which  compofe  fo  large 
a  fnare  of  this  volume.  Many  of  thefe, 
it  is  probable,  will  be  familiar  to  the 
reader  s  but  by  appearing  in  a  particular 
connexion,  and  being  brought  into 
comparifon  with  fimilar  pafTages,  they 
may  be  viewed  in  new  lights,  and  their 
beauties  become  more  confpicuous. 
At  leafl,  they  may  renew  many  agreeable 
ideas  in  the  reader's  mindi  and  thus 

fecure 
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fecure  him  fome  of  that  amufement, 
which  the  critical  part  of  the  work 
might  fail  to  afford. 
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